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What Does 
“TRAVEL’ 


Mean to You? 


Write your own meaning of 
“Travel” and win a prize. Awards 
will be made for the best state- 
ment about travel in the fewest 
number of words which describes 
what “Travel”means to you. 


FIRST PRIZE: $15 
SECOND PRIZE: $10 
THIRD PRIZE: $5 


20 PRIZES OF $3.50 CONKLIN 
MECHANICAL PENCILS. 


The dictionary defines travel as: to 
journey, to move onward, to move in a 
certain path or for a certain distance. 
Such a definition would not win a prize. 
The prize winning sentences must des- 
cribe in the fewest words what ““Travel” 
means to you personally, and not just 
the dictionary SeGnition 


RULES 
1. Any TEACHER in a high school of 


junior or senior grade in the United 
States is eligible for the prizes. 

2. Only one statement may be submitted 
by a contestant. 

3. Prizes will be awarded for the ability 
to express meaning of travel to you in the 
fewest number of words. 

4. Decision of judges will be final. In case 
of tie, full amount of prizes will be 
awarded to both parties. 

5. Entries must be postmarked before 
midnight, June 1, 1934, and mailed to 
TRAVEL EDITOR, SCHOLASTIC, 
155 E. 44th St., New York, N. Y. 

6. Each entry must be accompanied by 
the following information, either on this 
coupon or copied on a separate sheet: 


Name and address of two drug stores 
nearest school, most popular with 


III, ius eecitind sealinere ace < allie eakaeaaal 


Name and address of two candy stores 
nearest school, most popular with 


DONE Cie c a dudabeues c0dvaudeteee 
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If your school has a cafeteria or candy 


counter, name of person in charge 
Candy Counter. .... Od ess Teddiberecerde ic 
Cafeteria ....ssee Cocececccesesecesess 
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“The Wealth of the Indies” 


An Editorial 


O you remember Phileas Fogg, Jules Verne’s 

mythical hero, who circled the globe in eighty 

days some time in the third quarter of the 
nineteenth century? And how Nellie Bly, the original 
smart young newspaper woman, actually did it in 
seventy-two days in 1890? And how Wylie Post 
did it by airplane last year in 7 days, 18 hours, and 
49 minutes? These feats are a parable of a shrink- 
ing world. And they explain why, in the past thirty 
years, travel has become an essential part of the lives 
of millions of ordinary people. It is not necessary 
to go back as far as the Pilgrim Fathers, whose 
sufferings on the Mayflower are a matter of record, 
to realize that getting about the earth’s surface 
quickly and conveniently is a comparatively new 
thing. Even up to fifty years ago, ocean travel was 
an extremely uncomfortable business for first-class 
passengers, while steerage was the nethermost circle 
of Hades. Until the last century only the wealthiest 
of gentry or the most daring of adventurers ever 
moved beyond a radius of fifty miles from their 
manors. It is not hard to understand, then, that 
the American people as a whole were still hopelessly 
provincial when Charles Dickens visited the crude new 
republic in the 1840’s and made disparaging remarks 
about us. 

On the cornice of the Union 

Station at Washington is an 
old Spanish prover): “He who J 
would bring home the wealth 
of the Indies must carry the 
wealth of the Indies with him.” 
What, exactly, does this mean? 
There is one kind of traveler > 
(usually with more money than 
is good for him) who ceaselessly 
roams the earth because he is 
in torment when he has-to stay 
in one place more than twenty- 
four hours. He plasters his 
luggage with gaudy labels from 
foreign hotels. His talk is all 
of tiffs with customs agents, of 
exchange rates, liners, French 
cuisine, and the Riviera casinos. ° 
If he could “do” the Pitti Pal- 
ace on roller skates in half an 














always be moving on, seeking new sensations, because 
he hasn’t enough inside him to appreciate and under- 
stand what he does see. 

The other kind of traveler (the only kind worth 
talking about) disembarks in every country with the 
fresh eyes of eternal curiosity. Avoiding the beaten 
paths of the “tourist,” he looks for the inward soul 
of peoples and their ways of life. Europe is not so 
many miles of art galleries and cathedrals; Africa 
is more than the Pyramids; India, than the Taj 
Mahal. These continents are the dwelling places of 
people whose ancestors have lived in them for count- 
less centuries, who have built up institutions and 
cultures which have been the seed-beds of almost 
everything we think of as “distinctively American.” 
Quaint differences in customs, costume, buildings, 
food, laws, and ways of getting a living are to this 
traveler not something to smile at, belittle, or resent, 
but signposts in the endless exploration of human 
nature. Unless he takes with him this kind of insight 
into the best of his own country, he will not bring 
back from far countries “the wealth of the Indies.” 

In this Travel Issue of Scholastic are several fea- 
tures from both at home and abroad which exemplify 
something of the spirit which makes travel a vital 
experience. Real travel need not be expensive. The 

growth of hiking, cycling, and 
motoring is a sign of expanding 
minds as well as healthy bodies. 
There are ways, moreover, for 
young people to get abroad at 
small cost. One young man 
7 worked his way to England on 
a cattle boat. Another has 


5 taken several trips to the West 


Indies as an assistant purser. 
A girl answered an ad for an 
old lady’s companion, and saw 
Europe between times. 

To young people with the 
Wanderlust there is no better 
advice than “obey that im- 
pulse.” Do it now, this sum- 
mer, while you are footloose 

and have no larger responsibili- 
| ties to tie you down. If you 
wait until you can do it in the 





hour, he would consider his day 
in Florence well spent. He must 


A Decoration from “The Travels of Marco Polo,” 
Drawn by W. A. Dwiggins. 


grand style you may wait a 
long time. 
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Home Again in Carniola 


A Young Yugoslav-American Sees His 
Native Land After Nineteen Years 


by LOUIS ADAMIC 


UR ship stopped for a few 

hours at Lisbon, Gibraltar, 

Cannes, Naples, and Pal- 

ermo. Save in Cannes, 
everywhere, on getting ashore, we were 
mobbed by ragged youngsters crying, 
“Gimme! Gimme!” and making signs 
that they were famished and wanted 
to eat. In the streets (especially in 
Lisbon) women with children in their 
arms -approached us and made signs 
that their babies were hungry. Most 
of these, no doubt, were professionals, 
dressed and trained for begging; but 
even so it was depressing. 

“In Yugoslavia it may be even 
worse,” I said. 

On the morning of May 13 we 
began to sail along the coast of Dal- 
matia, once a province of Austria, 
now a part of Yugoslavia. We passed 
tiny islands and bright little towns 
along the shore line, and gradually I 
began to feel better. I scarcely know 
why. Perhaps because the hills 
ashore looked so much like the 
hills from San Pedro to San Diego 
in southern California, where I 
lived for years. Perhaps also because 
the Adriatic Sea, with the sun on it, 
was even bluer, lovelier than the 
Mediterranean. 

But even so, I was hardly prepared 
for Dubrovnik, or Ragusa. “Like a 
stage set for a play,” Stella remarked. 
And another American, leaning next 
to her on the ‘rail, said, “One expects 
a bunch of actors to appear out there 
at any moment and begin to sing, ‘We 
are the merry villagers... .’” 

The boat stopped for three hours 
and we went ashore. Here we were 
not mobbed by beggars. Some of the 
young boys on the pier were almost as 
ragged as those in Lisbon and in Pal- 
ermo, but they looked anything but 
starved or sick. Their grins reached 
from ear to ear. Their white, strong 
teeth flashed in the sun. Their faces 
were brown. Locks of straggly dark 
hair hung over their blue eyes. 

To one of the ragamuffins Stella 
offered a coin. He looked at her, 
startled. ‘“Zashto? (What for)” he 
asked. I explained to the youngster 
in Croatian (which, to my surprise I 
suddenly began to speak with very 
little difficulty) that my wife wanted 
to make him a present of the coin. He 
scowled: “Hvala liepa! (Thank you!) 


No alms!” Then, as if something just 
occurred to him, his sun-tanned young 
features lit up. “If you and the lady 
wish to be friendly and generous,” he 
grinned, “please offer me an Ameri- 
can cigarette if you have one and see 
if I'll take it.” 

He got several cigarettes; then his 
mouth and eyes—his whole face— 
broke into a smile that I cannot de- 
scribe. “Hvala liepa!” he shouted, 
and dashed off. Several other boys, 
all shouting, followed him. 

I felt grand. “My people!” I said 
to myself. “‘No alms!” I could 
have run after the urchin and hugged 
him. “My people!” I said, aloud. 

* - * 

The short train ride from Trieste to 
Lublyana was a delightful experience, 
especially after we crossed the Ital- 








On the opposite page is a group of 
pictures of Yugoslavia used by permission 
of Mr. Adamic. Above is an ancient 
Dalmatian peasant; below, charming na- 
tive girls of Shibenik, a seaport town. The 
central vista shows Kotor Fjord, one of 
many great indentations in the coast of 
Dalmatia. The village scenes in the 
upper and lower corners show the charac- 
teristic architecture of Slovenia, with 
houses of unfinished boards. 








ian border, when I was in my old 
country at last. It was a perfect 
midspring afternoon, and most of my 
misgivings of the week before had 
vanished. Carniola, to all seeming, 
had not changed a whit. Here was 
the same river Sava with the same 
tributaries; the same little lakes and 
waterfalls; the same thickly wooded 
hills and mountains, with the snow- 
capped peaks above them; the same 
fields and meadows; the same villages 
and little churches, with crude fres- 
coes of saints painted by peasant ar- 
tists on the outer walls; and the same 
people, toiling in the same old way— 
slowly, patiently, somewhat ineffi- 
ciently (to my American eyes) with 
semi-primitive tools and implements, 
on the same fertile black soil. The 
World War (although some of the 
worst battles were fought within hear- 
ing distance of Carniola) and the 
drastic political change, in 1918, from 
Austria to Yugoslavia, had had no 


effect upon its essential aspects, its 
exquisite and wholesome beauty. 

I do not mean to say that the 
regions of Carniola by themselves, with 
all their congestion of lovely valleys, 
lakes, rivers, hills, woods, and moun- 
tains, are more beautiful than other 
regions I have seen elsewhere in the 
world. I know of vastly grander 
places in the United States, but 
houses and towns in America, a new 
country, often spoil a natural scene. 
If not houses and towns, then outdoor 
advertisements and heaps of tin cans 
and discarded machinery. In Carni- 
ola, however, the simple peasant 
architecture of the small villages 
seems to enhance the beauty of the 
countryside. The houses and villages 
belong. They appear to have grown 
out of the soil. They belong exactly 
where they are, both aesthetically and 
economically. Most of them have been 
where they are for five, six, seven 
hundred years. They are harmonious 
with the woods, the fields, the lakes. 
They are in the pattern of the coun- 
try as a whole, an elemental and sym- 
pathetic feature thereof. 

The same goes for the people. The 
peasants driving the oxen on the dirt 
roads; the women, young and old, in 
their colorful working-clothes, weed- 
ing or hoeing in the fields and now 
pausing in their work: to smile and 
wave to us in the train; the girls by 
the riverside, with their up-drawn 
petticoats, washing the heavy home- 
spun linen by slapping it on big 
smooth rocks; the woodsmen floating 
freshly felled logs down the river; the 
barefoot, sturdy children playing be- 
fore the houses—they all seemed to 
me inextricably and eternally an im- 
portant, indigenous part of the scen- 
ery, the beauty-patern, the deep 
harmony of Carniola. 

When, toward evening, we arrived 
in Lublyana, which once upon a time 
I had considered a large city, it, too— 
with its 75,000 . inhabitants — im- 
pressed me as a very small place; for 
I had behind me New York, Los 
Angeles, Kansas City, Chicago. .. . 

The old Roman wall seemed a little 
more crumbled than I remembered it, 
and in the middle of the city a twelve- 
story nebotchnik (skytoucher) _ was 
being built. But there were the same 

(Continued on page 6) 
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(Continued from page 4) 
bridges over the River Lublyanica; 
the same nine-hundred-year-old fort 
and castle on the hill, now lit up at 
night; the same five-hundred-year-old 
City Hall, except that in place of the 
statue of the Emperor Francis Joseph 
in front of it there was now a new 
statue of the late King Peter of Ser- 
bia. There were the same old churches 
and monuments to writers, gram- 
marians, musicians, orators, and 
poets; the same old stores, with the 
same old signs over the doors. Here, 
1 remembered, I used to buy paper 
and pencils while attending the Gym- 
nasium in my early teens. And here 
I used to buy rolls and apples for my 
midday lunch; here, my occasional 
piece of cake or chocolate; here, in 
this two-hundred-year-old bookshop, 
my books; and here my mother used 
to come shopping for drygoods once 
in a fortnight. (‘She probably still 
does,” I said to myself.) And here 
was the school I had gone to; here 
the house I had roomed in for two 
years;. and here the theater where I 
had seen my first Shakespearean per- 
formance. Everything came back to 
me, and once more Lublyana was an 
important, vital part of my life. 

Here were street-sweepers, old men 
with long birch brooms, sweeping the 
streets at night in the same old way. 
Here was a lamplighter with his tall 
pole, now, toward midnight putting 
out some of the lights. Here I almost 
bumped into a black little fellow, a 
chimneysweep! and, amused at my- 
self, I swiftly grabbed a button on 
my coat, for in my boyhood I had 
shared the folk superstition that to 
hold onto a button when meeting a 
chimneysweep meant good luck. 

Here glowed the curtained windows 
of an old coffee-house. I entered and 
ordered a coffee, just to make sure 
its tables were occupied by the same 
types of men as nineteen years before, 
reading newspapers, playing chess 
and dominoes, talking, talking, talk- 
ing in low tones so as not to disturb 
those who read or played chess... . 
Here was stability; or so it seemed. 

I returned to the hotel tired, in- 
wardly excited, deeply content. .. . 

On coming down the next morning, 
Stella and I saw two tall young men 
in the middle of the otherwise de- 
serted hotel lobby. They did not see 
us immediately. One of them ner- 
vously paced up and down... . 

They were Francé and Yozhé, my 
two kid brothers, Gymnasium stu- 
dents; only, unlike myself in my time, 
they did not room and board in Lub- 
lyana, but came in daily by train. 
Basically, however, beneath the thin 
crust of city polish they were young 
peasants, strong and healthy, exuding 
vitality, each with a pair of enormous 
hands. Looking at them, I had a 


weird-happy feeling. It was as if I 
looked in a magic mirror and saw my- 
self at once twelve and sixteen years 
younger. Stella and I could not take 
our eyes off them. They spoke a lit- 
tle German and some French, and 
Stella could exchange a few words 
with them. But at first they could 
hardly talk at all, due to excitement 
only partly under control... . 

Francé said, “The whole village— 
the whole valley, in fact—is excited 
as it never was before. For a week 
now nobody in the seventeen villages 
of our county has talked of anything 
but your homecoming, and the talk 
has already spread to other counties. 
In our valley the circulation of city 
newspapers has increased a hundred- 
fold. Everybody has read about you. 
Everybody wants to see you. The 
girls and women want to know what 
sort of girl you married. You're the 
first from our valley to marry an 
Amerikanka. It’s a sensation. ... At 
home, in our house, of course, they 
are all beside themselves. None of us 
have had a decent night’s sleep for a 
week. Mother, Paula, and Poldka— 
they sleep in the same room—scarcely 
closed their eyes for three or four 
nights, talking, speculating. Last 
night they spoke of killing our new- 
est bull-calf to celebrate the return of 
the prodigal, but the calf, poor thing, 
is only two weeks old and as yet not 
particularly ‘fatted’—so they decided 
to wait a week or two, till it gets a 
little closer to the scriptural weight.” 

* * - 

And, I don’t know why, but we all 
laughed again, and we walked home 
through the fields and meadows, with 
a mob of young boys and many dogs 
behind us. The valley seemed very, 
very small to me, and very beautiful. 
Spring was late and things were just 
beginning to grow. In the bright 
green of the meadows were big 
splashes of yellow buttercups and 
purple clover ahum with bees. Along 
the ditches grew forget-me-nots in 
great abundance, and in the shade of 
a row of hazel bushes I noticed more 
lilies-of-the-valley in one spot than I 
had seen during all my nineteen years 
in America. 

For a minute everything threatened 
to go soft in me and I barely man- 
aged to hold back my tears. 

In Blato, our village, was another, 
smaller crowd. I recognized a few 
faces. There were two or three un- 
cles, and as many aunts and scores of 
cousins, some of whom had come from 
other villages, but no one said any- 
thing. With deep, innate tact, they 
let me hurry on to our house. 

The sight of my mother, who 
waited for me (as I recalled in that 
instant) on the same spot in the court- 
yard of our home where I had said 
good-by to her in 1913, gave me a 
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sharp sting. She had aged and her 
body had shrunk; her hair was gray 
and thin, her eyes and cheeks were 
sunken, but her hug told me she was 
still hale and strong. 

Suddenly I was sorry that I hadn't 
written to her oftener. I wanted to 
say something, but what was there 
to say? What could anyone say in a 
moment like this? She herself said 
nothing. She smiled a little and, 
holding my hands stiffly in front of 
her, her body swayed a little, right 
and left, in sheer, unwordable hap- 
piness.... 

My father, also gray and shrunken, 
offered me a trembling, wrinkled 
hand, but on the whole, despite his 
age, was well and in full possession of 
his faculties. He smiled and said, 
“You have come at last. We greet 
you, son.” ... 

After a while we all trooped into 
the house, in which all ten of us had 
been born, and before us our father 
and our ancestors for I don’t know 
how many generations back... . 

I noticed that mother and sisters 
used the same sort of utensils in the 
kitchen as were used in 1913. There 
were the same old tile stoves down- 
stairs and upstairs; the same beds, 
tables, chairs, benches, and chests; 
the same pictures and ornaments on 
the walls. Upon the window-sills 
were flower-pots with flowers just be- 
ginning to bud. Throughout the 
house new curtains, bedspreads, and 
tablecovers had been spread and hung 
for my homecoming. They were my 
sisters’ handwork—lace and embroid- 
ery, exquisite designs and color com- 
binations. . . . (Later I learned that 
my sisters were members of the Yugo- 
slav Peasant Handicraft Institute, 
which sold the products of their hands 
to Belgian lace merchants and En- 
glish curio-dealers in Egypt, who then 
sold them to American importers and 
foreign tourists as Belgian or Egyp- 
tian native handwork.) .. . 

“Mother,” I asked, “how do you 
manage? I mean, what do you use 
for money?” 

She laughed a little. “There’s this 
kriza (economic crisis), of course, 
which does us no good, but now and 
then we sell a little of what we pro- 
duce, so we can buy some of the 
things we need and can’t produce at 
home. Qurs is a big family, but 
Poldka and Paula make the clothes 
for all of us, and the clothes they 
make are better made than those one 
can buy in the city. Anté is handy 
with tools and he can make or repair 
almost anything. He can build a 
wall. Last year he and Stan put a 
cement bridge over the creek; you'll 
see it. The year before they dug the 
new water well, which you saw. Stan 
is a plowman second to none here- 
abouts. They are all healthy even at 
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harvest time. . . . We manage, more 
or less.” 
* * # 

We were taken to Bled Lake by a 
group of young journalists, most of 
whom were also poets. All afternoon 
we drifted around the little island in 
the middle of the lake in a huge row- 
boat, which, besides us, contained sev- 
eral paper bags of sausages, loaves of 
black bread, containers of thick sour 
milk, flagons of red and white wine, 
an accordion, and two or _ three 
stringed instruments. By the end of 
the picnic my head whirled in conse- 
quence of our hosts’ insatiable curios- 
ity about America, which, in my lame 
Slovenian, I tried to satisfy with such 
information as I had. 

On Thursday was our first “eve- 
ning,” at the home of Slovenia’s lead- 
ing living novelist, who is also a Gym- 
nasium professor, an editor and pub- 
lisher, and a grand person. It was 
like two subsequent “evenings”—one 
at the home of Slovenia’s foremost 
living poet and the other in the house 
of the editor of Slovenia’s oldest lit- 
erary review. 

There gathered a dozen or more of 
Slovenia's literary and cultural lights 
and their wives. Fortunately some 
of them spoke or understood English 
and helped me with my Slovenian 
when I tried to answer a thousand 
and one questions about Upton Sin- 
clair, Sinclair Lewis, Theodore Drei- 
ser, Dos Passos, Edna St. Vincent 
Millay, Robert Frost, Countee Cullen, 
Langston Hughes, Hart Crane, Rob- 
inson Jeffers, James Stevens, Walter 
Winchell, and the new trends in 
American literature; about the de- 
pression, racketeering and Al Capone, 
the labor movement, the race problem, 
Henry Ford, and American women. 

Stella sat between a minor poet 
and a promising young novelist com- 
prehending not a word, except my oc- 
casional bursts of English when I 
could not express myself in Slovenian. 
I answered questions from nine in the 
evening till three the next morning. 
Then, according to custom, the host, 
the hostess, and all the other guests— 
some thirty people—walked Stella 
and me to the corner nearest to our 
hotel. Before we said good night to 
all of them, dawn was breaking over 
the mountains. .. . 

Gradually I realized what I had 
dimly known in my boyhood, that, 
next to agriculture, Slovenia’s leading 
industry was Culture. It was an in- 
trinsic part of the place. In Lublyana 
were seven large bookshops (as large 
as most of the hardware, dry goods, 
and drug stores in town), two of them 
more than a hundred years old. 

Every year, I learned, bookseller- 
publishers and the book clubs, of 
which there were eleven, published 
hundreds of books, few of which 


failed to pay for themselves. A “fail- 
ure” was a book which sold less than 
1,000 copies! Besides, each book- 
store carried a selection of the latest 
German, French, Czech, Serbo-Croat, 
and a few English and Italian books. 
The publishers did almost no adver- 
tising, for in Slovenia nearly every- 
body—merchants, peasants, priests, 
teachers, students—bought books any- 
how, or subscribed to book clubs. One 
book club had over 40,000 subscribers, 
another nearly 30,000, two over 
20,000, and the rest had between 
2,000 and 15,000. One juvenile book 
club distributed nearly 100,000 books 
every year among 23,000 children be- 
tween the ages of ten and fourteen. 
And it must be remembered that there 
are only 1,100,000 Slovenians in 
Yugoslavia, with about 300,000 more 
in Italy and some 250,000 scattered 
as immigrants in the United States, 
various South American countries, 
and elsewhere; and over half of those 
in Slovenia live in villages with less 
than 500 population. 

In two years, I was informed, there 
had been forty-eight performances of 
“Hamlet” in Lublyana. Most of the 
city’s streets are named after poets, 
essayists, novelists, dramatists, gram- 
marians. The largest monument in 
town is to a poet, Francé Presheren, 
who was at his height about a hun- 
dred years ago. When students take 
hikes into the country, their destina- 
tions usually are the graves and birth- 
places of poets, dramatists, and other 
writers. 

The year before I returned home 
there had been a hundredth-anniver- 
sary celebration of the birth of a 
writer, Francé Levstik, in the town of 
his birth, Velike Lasche, not far from 
Blato. It was the greatest event in 
Slovenia that year. Nearly 100,000 
people attended the festival. 

Shortly after I came back I hap- 
pened to see a piece in a Lublyana 
newspaper that the village of X (the 
name now escapes me), somewhere in 
the mountains, twenty kilometers 
from the nearest railway, was about 
to unveil a modest monument to ene 
of its sons, the late So-and-So, who a 
century ago had had a hand in the 
working out of certain rules of Slo- 
venian grammar. The committee in 
charge of the occasion was frank in 
announcing that the village was very 
poor and the people would be unable 
to entertain the guests in suitable 
style; the peasants, however, would 
provide all visitors with such trans- 
portation from the railway to the vil- 
lage as they had, namely, hay 
wagons; and cherries, due to ripen by 
then, would be free to all comers. 


Reprinted from “The Natives’s Return” 
(Harper), by Louis Adamic (copyright, 
1934), by special permission of the 
author. 


LOUIS ADAMIC 
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in New York, an immigrant boy 
from Carniola, then a Slovene prov- 
ince in Austria, now a minute part of 
Yugoslavia. He had left his parents, his 
seven brothers and sisters, and the house 
the Adamich family had lived in for gen- 
erations in the little village of Blato, 
because he disliked his school, liked still 
less the learned post his parents had 
picked out for him as the oldest son, and 
because he had just read a book called 
Do Not Go to America. While he was 
learning English in America he did a 
great many things: dug ditches, loaded 
freight, welded metals, wove textiles. 
swept floors, waited on tables. He fought 
in the American army for three years, 
was interested in American ideas and 
forces operating in our national life, and 
came to look on himself as more Ameri- 
can than many natives of this country. 
He wrote a book called Dynamite dealing 
with class violence in America, and an- 
other, Laughing in the Jungle, a semi- 
autobiographical story of the immigrant. 
On the basis of his books and many 
magazine articles he was awarded a 
Guggenheim Fellowship in 1932, and with 
his young American wife, went back to 
Europe. They planned incidentally to look 
in on Blato, in Carniola, for perhaps an 
afternoon. They stayed for months. It 
was spring. The sky, the orchards, the 
mountains, the little villages, the peace of 
the wooded valleys had not changed. The 
wanderer found himself a national figure. 
Everyone had heard stories about “Mr. 
Gugnhaim,” the wealthy American cop- 
per magnate who had sent Loyzé Adamich 
back to his native country to make a 
study of things and to report, whereat all 
would be set right. Adamic had an inter- 
view with Alexander, the King-Dictator, 
whose regime he roundly condemns, and 
is now persona non grata in Yugoslavia. 
Before he had left the country, he made 
many notes on the social, ‘the economic, 
the political situation of his native coun- 
try, out of which has come his latest and 
highly entertaining book, The Native’s 
Return (Harper), selected by the Literary 
Guild as its February choice. He is back 
in America now, and glad to be back, 
and is about to make a long and wide tour 
of this, his real ecountry.—E. K. T. 


i OUIS ADAMIC was 14 when he landed 








“Vive Guignoll’’ 


A Story of the Basque People 
By DOROTHY CANFIELD 


IFE in a military academy is no 
more regulated by authority than 
in a French school. Thus and no 
farther into the sacred precincts 

may parents penetrate when they lead 
the younger children to their classes 
in the morning. Here and nowhere 
else must they stand humbly and wait 
at closing-hours till the children are 
released. It is as easy for a German 
or an Italian tourist to enter a French 
frontier fortress with a camera in his 
hand as for a mother to enter a French 
classroom to hear a recitation in arith- 
metic. In each case, if an authoriza- 
tion could conceivably be secured, it 
would come from no less a person than 
the head of a Ministry. 

Everything in the school is foreor- 
dained by that distant potentate. His 
authority is steel-like and immutable. 
Minutely branching it overlooks none 
of the minutiae of daily school routine. 
Every hour’s work is laid out in ad- 
vance: there is no appeal possible, no 
interruption of the schedule thinkable. 
How could a mere teacher in a little 
rural school reach the ear of the 
Minister of Public Instruction, and 
how presumptuous of her even to con- 
sider changing the program laid down 
by the highest and best of authorities! 

And yet—those Basques! When 
their old traditions conflict with new 
ones, they just do as they like! For 
more than fifty years, the august Min- 
ister of Education was flouted in every 
one of the little schoolhouses scat- 
tered about in the narrow Pyrenean 
valley that holds the canton of Midas- 
soa, where very little (save this in- 
vention of public schools) has beer 
altered in the last two hundred years. 
Two hundred, do I say? A thousand! 

Twice or thrice a year some child 
looked up from Napoleon’s campaigns, 
or from the question of how much 
profit the baker would make if he sold 
bread for one franc a kilogram, hav- 
ing bought his flour for six hundred 
francs for a barrel weighing . . . from 
this sort of consideration the child, 
raising his head, saw opening 
before him a radiant vista of 
forgetfulness. Down the road 
toward the school a gaunt old 
man was trudging, his shoulders 
stooped under a great wooden 
box, the black paint on which 
was as worn and thin as the 
wayfarer’s frayed clothes. The 
first child to see him broke the 
penitentiary silence of the 
schoolroom with a shout, “Guig- 


nol! Here’s Guignol !”—sprang to his 
feet, and rushed out of the door, fol- 
lowed by all his bullet-headed, black- 
aproned schoolmates, tearing down the 
road, capering as they ran, and shriek- 
ing joyfully, “Guignol! Here’s Guig- 
nol!” Their gladness poured like 
sunlight about the dingy old man. 
His ancient, weary eyes brightened in 
that most ineffable of human joys, the 
certainty of being welcome—rare in 
most lives, but the very substance of 
his. As they swarmed toward him, 
children and grandchildren of those 
who had raced with the same cries of 
welcome to greet him years ago, he al- 
ways set down his box and stood by it 
to wait for them, a tremulous smile on 
his lips. The children flowed about 
him, shouting shrilly, plucking at his 
hands, jumping up and down, the big- 
gest boys trying to lift and carry the 
magic chest between them. 

At the door of the schoolhouse stood 
the teacher, as forgetful of regulated 
routine as the children—forgetful too, 
for an instant, of her futureless life, 
living again in her childhood when sie 
too had burst from the flat drab of 
everyday existence to race down the 
road toward Romance, shouting 
“Guignol !” 

The old man looked no older to her 
now than he had then. He made her 
feel a little girl again, and it was a 
little girl’s smile that wiped from her 
face the dark, adult expression of con- 
scientiousness. 

If the day was fair the big box was 
set up and opened in the courtyard of 
the school, just as, years before there 
had been any schoolhouses in the 
Basque country, it had been set up in 
the public square of the village. If 
rain were falling, into the sacred class- 
room with it! Push back the teacher's 
desk, usually as inviolable as the Ark 
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A Friend of France 


Dorothy Canfield is well and widely known for 
her stories about Vermont, for her trensla- 
tions, for her good works in general. In our 
February 3 issue we printed an article by her 
especially written for SCHOLASTIC readers 
in which she gave some sound advice about 
that universal art—letter writing. In that 
issue you also find a biographical sketch of 
her. This time we present a story she wrote 
during her sojourn in France, a country she 
served well during the war, and which she 
loves and understands. 
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of the Covenant! Up with the creak- 
ing jointed supports which had held 
it high this half-century and more; 
“Children, sit down! Get yourselves 
settled. The show is about to begin.” 

The old man took his place behind 
the box, threw over the back of it and 
over his head and shoulders a green- 
ish-black cloth, and instantly, by tra- 
dition, became invisible, in spite of 
legs clad in threadbare trousers, sup- 
ported by thin feet in ragged brown 
canvas sandals, 

A pause for arrangements within 
the theater; a pause filled with thrills 
and wriggles and long breaths from 
the waiting children—filled for the 
teacher with a gust of perfume from 
her youth. A long arm came from 
under the black cloth to pull a string 
which let down the front of the box, 
and a scene was disclosed to the eager 
eyes which recognized instantly the 
story that was to go with it. 

Was it a mill-wheel and some faded 
bushes painted on the flimsy canvas 
backdrop? The children began to 
laugh and clap their hands and shout 
out, “The Miller and the Devil!” Was 
it a pasteboard castle with battle- 
mented walls? “Pampelune! Roland 
and the Saracens!” cried the boys. 
Did the backdrop show in dimmed 
colors a row of gray stone houses with 
mansard roofs and crudely painted 
ladies in crinoline promenading before 
them? “The new farce! The new 
comedy!” cried the children. It had 
been new when the father and mother 
of the teacher had sat cross-legged on 
the ground to watch Guignol. 

When the curtain, rolling up, re- 
vealed on the crumpled canvas a 
mountain gorge with pasteboard 
rocks strewn about the state, it was 
not applause that burst from the chil- 
dren, but the strains of the immortal 
tune, “There was an old soldier, and 
he had a wooden leg.” They were 
silenced by the appearance of the 
jovial, unregenerately profane old vet- 
eran himself, stumping on and ex- 
claiming with gusto as he caught sight 
of his audience, “Agur! Children of 
the Eskualdunak! Agur! Just the 
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friends I needed to see!” Then, ad- 
vancing to the front, leaning forward 
with a confidential whisper: “What 
scrape do you think I’ve got myself 
into now?” To which the enchanted 
children answered, “You've been 
poaching again!” And “How in the 
world could you guess that!” from the 
old rascal on the stage. 

There were no favorites. They 
were all favorites. The backdrop 
showing a tropical scene consisting of 
three green reeds and a strip of blue 
representing the ocean, which meant 
“Polichinelle and the Crocodile” 
and gales of laughter, 
was no more _ noisily 
welcomed than the 
painted marble pillars 
which were the back- 
ground of the lamentable 
story of “The Countess 
and Her Lost Son,” which 
always made the little 
girls cry. If there was a 
favorite it was perhaps 
“Polichinelle and _ the 
Gendarme,” and this was 
natural, because in the 
last act Polichinelle with 
a knotty club beat the 
wooden head of the gen- 
darme till the echoes re- 
sounded and the younger children (to 
whom it was almost new) all but ex- 
pired in their mirth. 

In every story—at least in all the 
funny omes—the forces of law and 
order and morality were joyously out- 
generaled, outmarched, and outwitted 
by delightful scalawags. Like the 
story of the endless triumphs of Robin 
Hood over the Sheriff of Nottingham, 
they were the expression of a folk op- 
pressed by law-givers, forcing their 
cold, dry, logical morality hard upon 
the instinctive certainty of mankind 
that somehow you should be able to do 
as you wish without paying any pen- 
alty for it. The children’s boisterous 
mirth laughed down, for a moment, the 
authority of the law-givers who ruled 
their lives so heavily. How they 
loved the naughty rogues who gave 
them this breathing-space! How 
heartily they scorned the stupidity of 
their victims! How idiotic of the rich 
old man who lent Polichinelle a bag 
of gold not to see the triumphant leer 
with which the latter favored the 
children, nor the limp stuffed forefinger 
laid cynically alongside the wicked 
red nose, nor to hear the hoarse 
chuckle -with which the impenitent 
hero let his audience know that he 
never intended to pay back a penny! 
The gendarme who, following out the 
obnoxious traditions of his trade, was 
trying to arrest Polichinelle for the 
murder of his wife, fell into one trap 
after another, was beaten to a pulp in 
ambuscades, was drenched with slops, 
and finally in the last act, chittering 


in terror, retreated from a ghost (im- 
personated by Polichinelle in a sheet), 
not seeing the jaws of the crocodile 
gaping behind him. 

The little children always took 
hard hold of some one’s hand during 
this exciting scene ; some of them even, 
still naive, moved to pity even for a 
gendarme, used to warn him shrilly, 
“Look out! Right behind you! Take 
care!” 

The children, in fact, always took 
part in the action. The plays could 
not have gone on without them. At 
a critical moment Roland, leaning in 


his tin armor over a prostrate foe, 
used to ask squeakingly, “Shall I 
spare his life?’ And was always 
answered by a thunderous, “No!” 

“Which way did the rascal go?” 
the gendarme would gasp out, rushing 
upon the stage just as Polichinelle, the 
inn-keeper’s roast fowl under his arm, 
hid behind a chair. The children, in 
terror lest he discover their hero, 
cried out, “Out of the window into 
the garden!”’ or, “Down the street to 
the left!’ After the baffled policeman 
had gone off on one of these false 
scents, how enchanting it was to have 
Polichenelle rise up slowly from be- 
hind his chair, waggle his head at 
them in triumph, and then, pirouetting 
madly with joy at his own duplicity, 
rush out to find the gendarme and 
play yet another trick upon him. 

What golden lightness of heart 
filled the schoolroom during that hour 
of rest from the endless human strug- 
gle upstream toward its strange, hard, 
self-imposed ideals! What refresh- 
ment for those young souls as for an 
instant the grim insistence of civiliza- 
tion stopped grinding at them! 

“I didn’t suppose a little tap like 
that would kill her,” remarked Polichi- 
nelle with no sign of regret, after 
having laid his wife low with a ter- 
rific blow from his club, “but” (care- 
lessly) “she had a horrid voice and 
was always scolding; so it’s just as 
well!” 

Yes, yes, what a bright place the 
world seemed when one could get rid 
of people because they had horrid 
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voices and scolded! Never, so long 
as the children could warn him in 
time, should the tiresome Law lay its 
talon on the defender of Freedom. 
How much more brilliant was the fun 
Polichinelle made for them than any 
they were to know in the conscience- 
ridden life before them! When the 
hero, having thrown off pursuit, sat 
down in view of the audience to de- 
vour with champing, smacking, volup- 
tuous relish the deliciously browned 
pasteboard fowl he had stolen, the 
sympathetic children shared with him 
a primitive, restoring delight in food 
which was to add zest to 
their lives ever after. 

It was soon over. In- 
terludes of joy in the 
serious-minded gray of 
life are always short. It 
was increasingly short as 
the showman grew older 
and more asthmatic. He 
often looked very tired 
and always immeasur- 
ably ancient at the end, 
when he emerged from 
the black cloth, after 
Polichinelle had squeaked 
out his last thanks to the 
children for their sympa- 
thy and help, and he was 

often panting so.that he leaned 
against the wall. But there was al- 
ways a smile on his white face as he 
looked happily from one glowing 
child-face to another. 

One of the bigger boys passed the 
hat around for the money every child 
had been saving in a corner of his 
desk, and the showman, after a bow, 
swept the few coppers into his pocket 
without looking at them. This was 
not through pride or decorum but be- 
cause, compared to the children’s 
applause, the money was of no conse- 
quence to him. What material needs, 
beyond a little food, an occasional bed, 
and enough ragged clothes to cover the 
skin, has one who, every day of his 
life, knows such satisfaction as his? 

The children helped him pack up. 
One by one, the little figures of the 
comedies were rolled up in a ragged 
cloth, their battered wooden faces ex- 
pressionless, their tinseled tawdry cos- 
tumes threadbare, their stuffed arms 
and legs inert and limp, all quite un- 
recognizable as the sparkling person- 
ages of the plays. The bigger boys 
helped shut the box, unjointed the 
supports, strapped them on, and 
lifted the whole to the thin shoulders 
which stooped more and more under 
it as the years went on. The chil- 
dren cried out as he turned to leave 
the schoolhouse, “Good-by, Guignol! 
Good-by !” and the old tramp was off 
on his way to the next schoolhouse, 
miles away, perhaps over a mountain 
pass where snow still lingered on the 
road. (Continued on page 15) 
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POETRY CORNER 
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Poems of Travel 


SHIP, a train, a camel, a bi- 
cycle, are fine ways of seeing 
the world, but a quicker and 


quite satisfactory way to get to 
Carcassonne, to Cairo, or Cathay, is the 
magic carpet of poetry. It satisfies some 
entirely, in others it fans the fires of 
wanderlust to a dangerous degree. 

The bear went over the mountain to 
see what he could see, which is the best 
of all possible reasons for going any place. 
But the poets say it for us in a different 
way. Gerald Gould puts his wanderthirst 
into lines that sing themselves to a tune 
of wind and sea and the call of the open 
road, with his objective Anywhere. George 
Craig Stewart shows us Carcassonne when 
the cobbles rang with horses’ hoofs, when 
the moats were filled with swift water, 
and the battlements hid swifter death, 
when the drawbridges worked, protecting 
the beautiful and impregnable city on its 
hill-top, long, long ago before they turned 
its little houses into curio and tea shops, 
and let the guides in to show the tripper 
the great but empty halls, the castles and 
the vistas. John Ruskin, our old friend 
of Sesame and Lilies, was a poet, too, and 
he wrote a soberer and provoking stanza 
about the city all people should see before 
they die. Ruth Comfort Mitchell gives us 
a picture of a drab girl who travels vi- 
cariously daily to the farthest reaches of 
the earth by doling out information to 
travelers at an information bureau. And 
Robert Browning, in spring, in Italy of all 
most beautiful and gracious places, wrote 
“Home Thoughts from Abroad” for all 
the inarticulate people in the world who 
know what it is to be suddenly homesick 
for their own land, their own garden, in 
April or any other time. 


The Travel Bureau’ 
By Ruth Comfort Mitchell 


All day she sits behind a bright brass rail 

Planning proud journeyings in terms that 
bring 

Far places near; high-colored words that 
sing, 

“The Taj Mahal at Agra,” “Kashmir’s 
Vale,” 

Spanning wide spaces 
detail, 

“Sevilla or Fiesole in Spring. 

Through the fiords in June.” 
take wing 

She is the minstrel of the great out-trail. 

At half past five she puts her maps away, 

Pins on a gray, meek hat, and braves the 
sleet, 

A timid eye on traffic. Dully gray 

The house that harbors her- in a gray 
street, 

The close, sequestered, colorless retreat 

Where she was born, where she _ will 
always stay. 


A Tour Through France 
By John Ruskin 


When you’ve walked up the Rue de la 
Paix at Paris 

Been to the Louvre and the Tuileries 

And to Versailles, although to go so 


with her clear 


Her words 


far is 

A thing not quite consistent with your 
ease, 

And—but the mass of objects quite a 
bar is 


To my describing what the traveler sees. 
You who have ever been to Paris know, 
And you who have not been to Paris—go. 
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Home-Thoughts, from Abroad 
By Robert Browning 

O, to be in England 

Now that April’s there 

And whoever wakes in England 

Sees some morning, unaware, 

That the lowest boughs of the brushwood 
sheaf, 

Round the elm-tree bole are in tiny leaf, 

While the chaffinch sings on the orchard 
bough 

In England—now! 

And after April—When May follows, 

And the whitethroat builds, and all the 
swallows! 

Hark, where my blossomed pear-tree in 
the hedge 

Leans to the field, and scatters on the 
clover 

Blossoms and dew-drops—at the bent 
spray’s edge— 

That’s the wise thrush; he sings each song 
twice over, 

Lest you should think he never could 
recapture 

That first fine careless rapture! 

And though the fields look rough with 
hoary dew, 

All will be gay when moontide wakes 
anew 

The buttercups, the little children’s dower 

—Far brighter than this gaudy melon- 
flower! 


At Carcassonne 

By George Craig Stewart 
The years are but a passing sigh, 
A garment fretted by a moth, 
Yet woven here in tapestry 
And Roman, Saracen, and Goth 
And English knight and Spanish don 
At Carcassonne—at Carcassonne. 


Along its haunted battlements 
Go belted lords and ladies fair, 
Moving with ghostly elegance 
To take the evening air; 

For magic comes at setting sun 
In Carcassonne—in Carcassonne. 


An elfin trumpet sounds a note, 
The silence jangles with alarms, 
The drawbridge lifts above the moat, 
The streets are full of men-at-arms 
And Raymend flaunts his gonfalon, 
At Carcassonne—at Carcassonne. 


Some love the loneliness of down, 
And some, a villa by the sea, 

And some, the noise of London Town, 
And some, the nights of gay Paree, 
But I have set my heart upon 

Old Carcassonne—Old Carcassonne. 


Wander-Thirst2 
By Gerald Gould 


Beyond the East the sunrise, beyond the 
West the sea, 

And East and West the wander-thirst 
that will not let me be; 

It works in me like madness, dear, to bid 
me say goodbye; 

For the seas call and the stars call, and 
oh! the call of the sky. 


I know not where the white road runs, 
nor what the blue hills are, 

But a man can have the Sun for friend, 
and for his guide a star; 

And there’s no end of voyaging when 
once the voice is heard, 

For the river calls and the road calls, and 
oh! the call of a bird! 


Yonder the long horizon lies, and there by 
night and day 

The old shops draw to home again, the 
young ships sail away; 

And come I may, but go I must, and, if 
men ask you why, 

You may put the blame on the stars and 
= sun and the white road and the 
sky. 
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LITERARY LEADS 


In keeping with the spirit of the adver- 
tising in this issue, you may be interested 
in looking over the travel magazines in 
your library. . . . The first one you run 
into, of course, is the dear old National 
Geographic. . . . A man who was once 
blackballed from the National Geographic 
Society is known to have said that the 
NV. G., as it is sometimes known, offers a 
superficial and rather rose-colored de- 
scription of the lands which its scientific 
readers love to explore. . .. It is true 
that you hardly ever see a picture in there 
where the sun is not shining and the na- 
tives smiling practically on all fours, but 
then, you do not often see photographs 
anywhere which expose ugliness, or cruel- 
ty, or stupidity, unless you read the 
tabloids. 


English Section 


The March issue of the National Geo- 
graphic offers for excitement twenty-four 
pages of full color photographs, includ- 
ing some inviting glimpses of several 
young ladies from the South Seas. ... 
And, by the way, don’t form any too defi- 
nite ideas of the loveliness of life in those 
islands. . . . From some reports, Iowa is 
heaven by comparison. The most 
colorful things in the issue are the shots 
of Guadalajara, Mexico, which combines 
the virtues of Paris, Venice, and Seville. 


Asia is a travel magazine with a criti- 
cal slant. ... You'll find hardly a Polly- 
anna in an entire issue. . . . Its articles 
describe the people of foreign lands not 
as museum curios but as human beings, 
with struggles and aspirations very like 
our own... . “How Not to Understand 
the East,” by Nathaniel Peffer, in the 
April issue, is a good introduction to this 
journal of the Orient. 

s 

The New York Herald Tribune pub- 
lished its Annual Guide for the World 
Traveler, a sixteen-page supplement, with 
its regular Sunday edition, March 11th. 
. . . They may have a few copies left. . . . 
Another magazine of high pictorial value 
is Travel, which gives glimpses of many 
exotic lands. 

* 


The seeds of Nazism in Germany found 
their most fertile soil in bands of wander- 
ing hikers, cyclists, and river sailors, says 
Jeanette Clarke Dickie in the April 
Forum. . .. These forms of outdoor rec- 
reation are equally popular in England, 
which like Germany has become speckled 
with Youth Hostels, supported by organ- 
izations of these wanderers. . . . Primarily 
the hostels are for recreation. ... Even in 
Germany, politics are incidental. . . . You 
will enjoy reading how this travel organ- 
ization works, 

6 


Two excellent models of the humorous 
essay are “Faculty Wives” by George Be- 
lane and “On Playing the Flute Badly” 
by Gerald W. Johnson in the March Har- 


pers . . . but don’t imagine that all you 
have to do is follow the model of the writ- 
ing. . . . You have to follow the model of 


the writer, too. . . . The familiar essay is 
primarily a symptom of a personality. 
‘ . It cannot be stodgily studied and 
mastered as if it were dentistry or steam- 
fitting. 








1Reprinted from Narratives in Verse, by Ruth 
Comfort Mitchell, by permission of D. Appleton 
Century Company, publishers. 

2Reprinted from Collected Poems, by Gerald 
Gould, by permission of Harcourt Brace & Co., 
publishers. 
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Up the 
Irrawaddy 


/E have all believed at 
H/ some time in our child- 
/ hood that, far away 
where the earth touches 
the sky, people sit on the edge of the 
world with their legs swinging over 
the void as they refresh themselves 
from their exhausting journey to the 
jumping-off place. This fantasy al- 
most becomes actual in the little na- 
tive village of Bhamo, which is on the 
border between China and India, 
about eight hundred miles up from the 
mouth of the Irrawaddy. If you go 
past the tiny wooden houses of the 
village you will come to the stone 
whose northern half marks the en- 
trance into the Middle Kingdom and 
then you will see a dusty, twisting 
road suspended between barren sand 
dunes, leading the way into the moon- 
lit landscape of Central Asia. Even 
if you are an experienced vagabond 
you will have a slight sensation of 
dizziness, as if it would easily be 
possible to fall off the earth into 
nothingness. 

No matter how far you travel or 
over how many oceans you sail, you 
are always in Europe when you are 
on the sea. An ocean steamship is a 
floating city and the furrow that fol- 
lows the propeller knits together in- 
extricably everyone on board. Speech, 
contacts, and food represent a frag- 
ment of the home land with all the 
ties and limitations of life on shore. 
It is more than an idle jest that vet- 
eran passengers consider prolonged, 
unavoidable contact with the same 
people the worst sort of seasickness. 

The travelers on the little steam- 
boat whose route connects upper and 
lower Burma with Rangoon, the only 
seaport of that part of India, are 
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“Ship Me Somewhere 
East of Suez’ 


= 
= 
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much more independent and, although 
they are intimately penned up on the 
cramped deck, they have much less 
to do with one another than they 
would during an ocean voyage. The 
reason for this is that, instead of toss- 
ing in a closed cage between water 
and sky, you glide slowly along be- 
tween two river barks. The decora- 
tive beauty of palm forests and jun- 
gles is revealed to you. Naked or 
partly clothed natives draw water, 
drive buffaloes into the river, dig ir- 
rigation channels to their rice fields, 
or lie prostrate before pagodas in at- 
titudes of prayer. Their strange life 
proceeds like a drama and they do 
not even step out of their roles when 
the familiar throbbing of the steam- 
boat notifies them that a remote planet 
is approaching. 

The vibrating prow of the boat 
cleaves the land for eight hundred 
miles, continually laying bare fresh 
cross sections of country. Just as the 
scholar studies his culture of bacteria 
under the microscope, so the Euro- 
pean, in an equally detached fashion, 
observes the native struggling for 
existence, first under the murderous, 
fiery rays of the tropic sun, then 
against the tenaciously resistant thick- 
ets of the boundless sub-tropical for- 
ests and, still farther to the north, 
on the edge of the Mongolian moun- 
tains, he witnesses a mortal subter- 
ranean combat in the torn flanks of 
barren sand hills. 

Neither the abandoned, beautifully 
carved and gilded wooden palaces of 
kings who brought a British protecto- 
rate down upon the land, nor the 
pagodas that have been strewn over 
the landscape with a lavish hand, nor 
the largest bell in all the world, which 


by 
ANDREAS LATZKO 


Elephant working in government timber yard 

in Burma, Rangoon, hauling and piling teak 

logs. There are about thirty elephants en- 

gaged in this work. Their skill and intelligence 
in handling the logs is remarkable. 


requires nine strong men to make it 
ring, are the most significant sights of 
the journey on the Irrawaddy. The 
most valuable and unforgettable ex- 
perience of the voyage is the cross 
section of native life that one observes 
and the penetrating insight one gets 
into the slowly changing relationship 
of man to nature. 

Toward the north, near Mandalay, 
the products of the rice harvests lie 
in tall piles waiting for the return 
steamer. Rice and cotton provide a 
livelihood for the shareholders of the 
Irrawaddy fleet. At right angles to 
the course of the river, a tiny narrow- 
gauge railway makes its way through 
the countryside, collecting sacks filled 
to the bursting point from plantations 
owned by the great British textile 
mills, and transporting these sacks to 
the main depot, which is at a midway 
point on the railroad line. 

But now the lofty, tossing crest of 
the jagged palm trees grow less thick ; 
the curly carpet, like moss from Gul- 
liver’s world of giants, spread to the 
height of a tower over the earth, grad- 
vally becomes thinner and is more 
and more frequently pierced by large 
trees that the European hails as old 
acquaintances of the temperate zones. 
Here men do not stride over the fields 
with open hands. Instead of strew- 
ing grains of rice trustfully over the 
earth, they wield hatchets and axes, 
living in the forests as woodsmen, or 
endanger their lives by steering rafts 
of ebony over the rapids. 

Still farther to the north, near the 
station of Magok, the forest disap- 
pears and the steep spurs of the Cen- 
tral Asiatic highland begin to crowd 
the river into an ever-narrowing pas- 
sage. Gorges of bare, melancholy 
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sand yawn on every side. Here men 
are obliged to descend into the bowels 
of the earth, to burrow likes moles 
deep in its bosom, and to construct 
mines in order to make a livelihood. 
The products that are brought up 
from the depths then have to make a 
long journey to reach the people of 
wealth and taste who assign the pre- 
cious stones their value. For the 
Magok mine is the most productive 
source of rubies in the world. It sup- 
plies the display windows of the rue 
de la Paix in Paris with blood-red 
stones of exquisite beauty. What an 
orbit they describe! What a vast dis- 
tance they must travel from the un- 
washed, loamy hands of the Shan peo- 
ple, who crouch before their little slab 
huts and stir up the fire under their 
kettles of rice, to the delicate, civil- 
ized wrists on which the red crystal 
drops ultimately gleam. 

If you go on shore when you finally 
reach Bhamo, the British passengers 
on board unfailingly point out the tot- 
tering palisade which enclosed the 
whole place in earlier days, providing 
a defense against the invasions of 
Chinese robbers. At present Great 
Britain protects the people under her 
guardianship more securely than did 
these rows of decaying pegs. Instead 
of rushing over the border as plun- 
derers, the Chinese now bring their 
wares to the landing dock; in fact, 
the entire province of Yun-nan uses 
the eight-hundred mile waterway of 
the Irrawaddy as the shortest and 
most convenient link with the outside 
world. For two or three weeks little 


Native Burmese Boats and Village on 
the Irrawaddy River. 


Chinese horses, laden with carefully 
tied bundles, trudge along the cara- 
van roads to Bhamo, through the arid, 
almost uninhabited, highland, in the 
heart of Asia. With surprising solici- 
tude, the clumsy, unwieldy burdens 
are lifted from the horses’ backs and 
then two sailors, without availing 
themselves of the help of the crane, 
carry the cargo warily below deck, 
almost tenderly, for they are handling 
lovely Chinese carvings, dragons, and 
idols, grotesque masks and twisted 
mythological figures. These carvings, 
fashioned of ivory and ebony, cut 
according to tradition, are made in 
far-off lonely huts where the concep- 
tion of time has no meaning and the 
earth would permit its sparse inhabi- 
tants to starve if they did not manage 
to create a demand for their wares. 
There are two ways by which the 
artistic products of Central Asia can 
reach the display windows of shops 
and the fireside shelves of wealthy 
collectors. When they are destined 
for Europe, they can either go down 
the Irrawaddy to Rangoon, where 
they are put on a boat for Singapore 
and there transferred to a west-bound 
Eastern Asiatic steamship, or, instead 
of following the caravan roads that 
lead southward, the products can also 
cross the desolate sand hills in an 
easterly direction. Rafts then bear 
them down the streams that flow into 
the Yangtze-kiang until the stream 
becomes navigable and the remainder 
of the four-thousand-mile long water- 
way to the port of Shanghai is ac- 
complished by Yangtze steamboats. 
If you look up the narrow streets, 
between the rows of little wooden 
houses which might as well be in a 
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village in the Swiss mountains or be- 
side a Norwegian fiord, you can see 
the caravan drivers idling about and 
you feel like assuring yourself, by an 
involuntary glance back at the land- 
ing dock, that the steamer has not al- 
ready cast off. You are chilled by 
the idea of being left behind, alone, 
at the very end of a blind waterway, 
at the farthest point yet touched by 
the commerce of the world. 

And what amazement you feel, or 
rather, what fear, when your only 
fellow traveler of German tongue, an 
extremely affable citizen of Wurttem- 
berg, actually remains behind, stand- 
ing tranquilly on the dock as the boat 
weighs anchor! But the doughty 
Swabian does not appear alarmed. 
He watches the cables being released 
and explains laughingly that he is 
planning to stay overnight with cer- 
tain business friends whom he visits 
every spring, since Bhamo is the most 
important market of the orchid trade. 

Rubies, Chinese trinkets, and or- 
chids! And, if you think, besides, of 
the pearl fishers who bring up their 
shimmering pebbles from the floor of 
the ocean, you may almost cultivate a 
profound respect for the far-grasping, 
many-limbed mechanism that searches 
over the earth and in the earth, reach- 
ing into the upper courses of the 
Irrawaddy and the very sources of 
the Yangtze, exploring the broad sur- 
face of the globe and the depths of 
oceans, sustained in its search by the 
powerful central organism of wealth. 


(Translated from the Neue Freie Presse, 
Vienna, and reprinted from The Living 
Age by permission of the Editor.) 
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DUBLIN 
City of a Thousand Welcomes 


b 
”. ba Tewretioe Stockwell 


REMEMBER well the afternoon 
of my first day in Dublin. I was 
trudging along a holly-hedged road 
in the hills to the south of town, 
drenched in an amethyst mist, and rap- 
idly becoming overpowered by a ma- 
terialistic wish for strong, hot tea. 
Suddenly a purply black figure solidi- 
fied out of the damp twilight. “Could 
you tell me the nearest place where 
I might get a cup of tea?” I asked. 
Her surprise etched the mist sharply. 

“But sure, are there not houses all 
along the way?” she answered. I felt 
rebuked, but not till then had I com- 
prehended fully the hospitality which 
is Ireland’s. 

I tramped on. In a few minutes, 
the clouds lifted and the sun shot back 
as if to give one last look at Ireland 
before traveling on to the Orient. I 
left the road and pushed on up a 
nearby stretch of hill. It was like 
walking on sponges for the sphagum 
moss with which the ground was cov- 
ered had filled with the shower just 
recently fallen. As I reached the top 
of the ridge, a pheasant flew out from 
beneath my feet and skimmed over 
the heather down into the valley. Its 
bright wet plumage sparkled in the 
strong light of the setting sun. It 
circled back anxiously. I waited care- 
fully. There was a nervous flutter in 
the clump of heather just beyond my 
toe. I reached down and scooped 
into the palm of my hand an agitated, 
feathery little bunch of black and 
white polka dots. As I stood sooth- 
ing the young bird, the mother bird 
hung in the air above me with power- 
ful sweepings of her wings and the 
last rays of the setting sun seemed to 


melt away into the yellow of the 
gorse flowers. In a breath there 
was nothing left but the mist lower- 
ing down again and the now quiet bird 
in my hand. I placed it back in the 
shelter of the heather and myself 
turned back toward Dublin. Ireland 
had greeted me and claimed me. 

This friendliness of her people, and 
the beauty of her countryside are the 
charms which make Ireland Ireland. 
Both are to be found in the city as 
well as in the country. The people 
of Dublin have the same quick friend- 
liness of speech as the farmers of 
Meath and the fishermen of Kerry, 
and the picturesque imagery of it can 
make the slightest remark a joy and 
a delight to be forever cherished. I 
remember one time walking down 
Grafton street and meeting an old 
gentleman who was strolling along 
with his eyes on the clouds and his 
thoughts somewhere off in the mist. 
Just in front of me was an attractive 
young woman, a_ stranger, who 
stopped him to ask her way. For a 
minute he seemed not to hear. Then 
suddenly his thoughts dropped back 
to Grafton street, and with a courtly 
sweep of his hat, said he, “Sure now, 
if it isn’t the old fool that I am to 
be walkin’ along scrapin’ the floors of 
Hivin and neglectin’ the glories be- 
neath.” No city, peopled with per- 
sons such as he, and possessing so 
many crooked, narrow streets ending 
in beautiful greens with comfortable 
park benches, can possibly maintain 
for any length of time to any stranger, 
an attitude of metropolitan aloofness. 
One is always bumping into people 
or sitting next to them. And then, 

inevitably, one is 
talking to them. 
Besides, there is 
scarcely a spot in 
Dublin where one 
cannot feel the gen- 
tle intimacy of her 
skies and hills, and 
no city with so 
much natural beauty 
ean for long seem 
cold and formal. 
Dublin is partic- 


Coming from 
the Fair. 
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Fisherman of Aran 


ularly fortunate in its beautiful loca- 
tion. Situated on the southeast coast 
of the island, it is horseshoed in on 
the north, west and south, by the 
cliffs of Howth and the Dublin and 
the Wicklow mountains. To the east, 
the Irish Sea washes across the open 
space between the curving ridges. 
This juxtaposition of sea and sky and 
mountains frequently causes curious 
and very lovely atmospheric condi- 
tions. I have often walked in the 
pouring rain with my eyes on the 
moon shining brightly above the 
Wicklow Mountains. Rainbows are 
common, and sun showers also, but in 
thinking of the Dublin skies, it is the 
clouds which seem to me most Irish. 
On fair days, there are always great, 
fluffy white ones, which float about in 
a sapphire mist with all the non- 
chalance of a flock of young duck- 
lings. On gray days, both clouds and 
mist turn amethyst or gray. Some- 
times the mist is faintly illumined 
with a diffuse, golden light. At other 
times the clouds are sharply outlined 
against it by brilliant golden shafts 
from a sun rebelling against seclu- 
sion. Again both clouds and mist 
condense into silvery, silken rain 
which falls softly upon the hills and 
fields and turns them into emeralds. 

It is her mountains, however, which 
even more than her skies, seem to be- 
long most particularly to Dublin. 
This seems especially true when you 
glimpse them from the Anglesea stand 
at Ballsbridge on a hot, August 
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horseshow day. The headlong rush of 
the horses over the turf, the clatter 
of their hoofs, the long lithe stretch 
of their bodies over the jumps, and 
beyond—the mountains. These are to 
Dublin what the Acropolis is to 
Athens. Or again, as you see them 
at evening from the aft deck of the 
little channel boat as it slips down 
between the quays and starts steaming 
toward Liverpool. In the hold, the 
cattle, on their way to the British 
market, are stamping and bellowing, 
their keepers shouting. In the lounge, 
bright lights are already blazing and 
glasses tinkling. But it is quiet on 
the deck. A soft haze is in the air. 
The gulls swoop in the wake. Slowly 
the white domes of the Bank of Ire- 
land and the Custom House disappear 
into the dusk. - As they recede, the 
mountains, rising in black silhouette 
against the after-glow of the sunset, 
seem to be sterner and mote arrogant 
than when looked at from the land. 
To the south the Sugar Loaf stands 
sentry duty against the red horizon. 
To the west rise the ridges of the 
Wicklow and the Dublin Hills, im- 
placable and indomitable guardians of 
the city at their feet. I think it must 
have been from a channel boat at 
evening that Mr. Stephens made the 
little poem in which he said, 


I think the mountains ought to be 
Taught a little modesty. 


Certainly any Dubliner in looking 
back upon them as he steamed lone- 
somely toward England might feel 
that he indeed had left the city of 
his love in royal keeping. 

But besides her mountains and her 
share of sky and 
sea, Dublin has also 
the river Liffey, 
which flows casually 
from west to east, 
winding its way 
through the heart 
of town and cutting 
it into two unequal 
parts. Along the 
quays on either 
side, a peculiarly 
Irish throng clat- 
ters over the cobble- 
stone streets, black 
shawled women 
with babies on their 
arms, fresh com- 
plexioned girls in 
tweeds and rubbers, 
high-swung, old- 
fashioned taxicabs, 
hundreds of bicy- 
cles, an occasional 


The Road to 
County 
Mayo. 
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wagon of hay, or herds of cows or 
droves of pigs, donkeys drawing carts 
piled high with cabbages and turnips, 
ancient jarvies with their ancient 
jaunting cars drawn by still more 
ancient horses, ruddy, raincoated 
youths now and again whistling a 
blithe Gaelic tune, book vendors with 
pushearts stacked high with calf- 
bound volumes of sermons and son- 
nets and Victorian periodicals con- 
taining monthly installments of David 
Copperfield and Pickwick Papers. On 
the river itself, in contrast to all the 
confusion and clamor of the quays, 
float flocks of complacent swans, un- 
perturbed and completely unruffled. 

To the north of the Liffey, a block 
from the quays, stands Nelson’s Pil- 
lar, the hub of the city’s traffic. At 
its base, flower girls and fruit vendors 
cry their wares and wheedle migrating 
suburbanites into purchasing plums 
and posies. Surmounting it, about 165 
feet up in the air, is a statue of Lord 
Nelson. I am not particularly fond 
of this statue of Nelson, but some- 
where in the vicinity of his boots are 
windows which have for their view 
the whole of Dublin, and from which 
one can quickly get a clear idea as to 
the whereabouts of Dublin’s most im- 
portant buildings. 

Standing in Nelson’s shoes then, as 
it were, one can see immediately to 
the east on the north side of the river, 
both the Custom House and the Abbey 
Theatre. Off to the west is St. 
Michan’s Church where Handel 
played the organ and composed the 
Messiah, and not far from St. Michan’s 
are the Four Courts and King’s Inn. 
Considerably beyond these, and to the 
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northwest, lies Phoenix Park, with its 
herds of wild deer skipping over its 
wooded slopes and its zoo famous for 
its success in raising lions. To the 
northeast are the Botanical Gardens 
where Swift and Stella, Addison, 
Steele, and the inestimable Mrs. De 
Lany used to walk. On the opposite 
side of the Liffey one can see to the 
south the National Bank of Ireland, 
formerly the Irish Parliament Build- 
ing where Grattan and Parnell orated. 
West of the Bank rise the turrets of 
Dublin Castle, and the spires of Trin- 
ity Cathedral, with its lovely Roman- 
esque doorway, and St. Patrick’s 
where Jonathan Swift was Dean. To 
the east is Trinity College, with Jl its 
associations of Burke and Gold- 
smith, the National Library, Lein- 
ster House, now the seat of the Free 
State government, and the National 
Museum. 

From Nelson’s Pillar, then, within 
half an hour’s stroll in any direction, 
one can visit any number of enchant- 
ing spots, both entertaining and edu- 
cational. It is another of the delights 
of Dublin, that within half an hour's 
ride from the Pillar, by bus or tram, 
one can also go walking along a coun- 
try road or a bit of salt-sprayed sand. 
Malahide, Howth, Kilcoole, Bray. All 
these can soon be reached, and if one 
is really venturesome, Glendalough 
also, and the Valley of the Boyne. 
Concerning these places, and many 
another in the city itself, I should like 
well to write at length—but I must 
stop, though I fear I have written 
only the first few words of that which 
might be written, of the joys which 
Dublin gives to those who love her. 
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Social Studies Section 


BOOKS 


; for the 
Traveler 


by 


W are going to travel or because 
we are“not. In the latter case they 
are substitutes for going somewhere; 
in the former, preparation for it. So 
you see the books will be quite differ- 
ent, and it is with the former that I am 
now concerned—practical preparation, 
for an actual trip. That doesn’t mean 
you are going this year or next, but if 
you mean to go some time, say to Eu- 
rope, you read with a different feeling 
than if you do not mean to go to the 
South Pole and read Byrd’s book about it. 


: The Grand Tour 


First, the books that sweep the field, let 
us say of that first all-round trip with 
which most Americans make their first 
flight abroad. You see much in the six 
or eight weeks that is all most of us can 
give, but you see more if you plan what 
you most want to see. Osborne’s Finding 
the Worthwhile in Europe and Hunger- 
ford’s Planning a Trip A_road are little 
books you can read beforehand and take 
along to re-read on shipboard. Take a 
guide-book, too, for actual sight-seeing. 
There are Blue Guides or Baedekers for 
every country. I have used both and pre- 
fer the former—while for a long stay in 
London or Paris, get the Blue Guide for 
that city. The Satchel Guide to Europe 
manages to get it all into one fat little 
book; it will do if you are making a quick 
trip through several countries, especially 
in a party. England for Everyman, by 
H. A. Piehler, is a new one costing less 
than a full-sized guide-book; though it 
has less, it has enough for a short stay, 
but if you have time for a longer one, get 
Thomas Burke’s new The Beauty of En- 
gland and see where you want to go— 
though it makes you want to go every- 
where. Sidney Dark’s London Town is 


new and good. 
History in Its Native Haunts 


The great cities abroad are so rich in 
historic interest that I like to use a book 
like White’s The Paris That Is Paris, 
which is arranged in tours for each day, 
to all its places famous in romance and 
reality. There are books like that and 
Maurel’s Month in Rome, for every an- 
cient city abroad, though I have not space 
to name them. In general, make sure be- 
fore you go that you have some knowledge 
(1) of the history of the country you 
visit, and (2) of the styles of architec- 


ture. These two are so important that 
the more you know of both, the happier 
you'll be, and if you know nothing of 
either you'll miss half your trip. You 
needn’t have the whole thing at your 
tongue’s end, but get at least the order 
of royal houses and the stories of their 
most brilliant figures. Buildings last so 
much longer in Europe than here that you 
can enter the little room—and how little 
it is!—where Rizzio was murdered at 
Queen Mary’s feet, or kneel where Joan 
of Arc knelt at Rheims, or if you go to 
Rome, stand in the Forum where Mark 
Antony came “to bury Caesar, not to 
praise him.” That won’t do you much 
good if you don’t know who Rizzio was, 
or Antony either; but what a thrill if 
you do! Speaking of the Forum, Clara 
Laughlin’s So You’re Going to Rome is a 
good little book to take to that city; all 
her “So You're” books are easy reading. 


Buildings Have Been Lived Inl 


As for architecture, remember that as 
the Quennells say in their History of 
Everyday Things in England, when you 
know a period you find that its buildings 
fit it as a glove fits the hand. A house 
built when Queen Elizabeth was on the 
throne has countless signs of the time; a 
church or a cathedral built and re-built 
by generation after generation for hun- 
dreds of years shows who built this part 
and that—if you know how to look—as 
clearly as if the dates were on it. The 
ABC of Architecture is one of several 
guides for a beginner, or you can begin 
with the article in a good encyclopaedia. 
Try to re-draw the pictures yourself; 
nothing helps you better to get details 
and remember them, than copying. 

One thing I promise: if you know even 
a little history before you go, you'll be 
eager to find out more after you come 
back. In the church I attend in London 
every summer, Henry VIII married Jane 
Seymour; from where I sit I can see the 
epitaph of Sir Thomas More, who was not 
buried there—do you know why? Back 
of my hotel in Paris is the Vendome Col- 
umn, which was pulled down and put 
up till somebody said it should be on 
hinges. How much you find out when you 
look up things like that! More, I think, 
than if you are content to locate that 
column only by its being near Coty’s shop 
where the face-powder comes from. 


And don’t forget that steamship com- 
panies and foreign travel agencies send 
out excellent travel literature, with photo- 
graphs. When you read travel books at 
home, get a map—or make one—and find 
your way about on it, marking your path 
with pins. Calculate the time it takes to 
go from one place to another: you'd be 
surprised to find how many Americans ex- 
pect to get from the ship to Paris in 
much shorter time than the train takes. 

Look into foreign exchange and just 
what a dollar is worth to-day in the coun- 
try you are studying: when you go, you'll 
be sharply interested in this subject. Get 
an idea of francs and lire and marks and 
shillings, not as items on tables of foreign 
money to learn, but as actual coins you'll 
get over the counter. If you study for- 
eign languages, don’t spend all your time 
translating; try to talk. In short, read 
these books and study these subjects as 
if you were going to put them straight 
into action. They come alive that way— 
and when you do go, how much better 
time you'll have! And perhaps if you 
read Italy on Fifty Dollars, England on 
Fifty Dollars and the rest of the little 
books in that series, you'll be all the more 
anxious to make a start! 


“Vive Guignol”’ 


(Continued from page 9) 

How many years he had thus walked 
in and out of colorless narrow lives with 
his color and drama no one knew, the old 
showman least of all, for he was quite 
unlettered, could not so much as write 
his name and did not know his numbers. 
But only the oldest people in the moun- 
tain villages could remember a time be- 
fore he had lived in a little one-room 
shack on the outskirts of Urona, the 
“county town,” and had varied his daily 
puppet-shows on a tiny stage there with 
these long tramps about the countryside. 
The children of Urona loved him as 
dearly as did the little mountaineers and 
watched as eagerly for his return from 
his pilgrimages. “Guignol is back!” they 
would announce prancingly to their mothers 
or nurses on seeing the old man potter- 
ing about his ramshackle little theater, or 
sitting in front of it on one of the low 
benches, eating the cornbread and onions 
which seemed to be his only food. The 
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next day the audience assembled (no need 
to announce that there would be a per- 
formance), the mothers and nurses like 
giantesses on the diminutive benches set 
under the pollarded plane-trees of the 
boulevard. 

Of course he had no license from the 
municipality thus to occupy a part of 
the best (indeed the only) show street of 
the impecunious little city. But all the 
members of the municipal council had, in 
their time, sat on those low benches and 
screamed with delight when Polichinelle 
double-crossed the policeman. They no 
more thought of forbidding him to use 
their boulevard than of forbidding the 
sparrows which hopped about him, living 
lives as bright as his, as unburdened by 
possession and prosperity. 

Indeed, as they came and went their 
anxious, responsible ways, the rulers of 
the community were as little conscious 
of the old man’s gray presence as of the 
sparrows. Their eyes, clouded by suc- 
cessful calculations, were blind to the 
fact that the old showman was every day 
thinner and grayer and more bent. He 
had no one to think of him, and they 
had many other things to occupy their 
important thoughts, charged as they were 
with the welfare of the five thousand in- 
habitants of Urona, trying to keep up 
the pavements and keep down the beg- 
gars, to install sewers against the pas- 
sionate protests of the older inhabitants, 
to hold their own against the Préfet, to 
shore up the crumbling walls of the 
twelfth-century church, to provide a 
monument to the war dead as imposing 
as that of other towns of their size— 
in general, to keep Urona sufficiently up 
to the mark so that visiting Parisians 
‘would not find too much to laugh at. 

The historic storm of January, - 1923, 
which, sweeping in from the Bay of Bis- 
cay, wrecked all the harbors along the 
Basque coast, tore on into the interior 
with frightful wind and rain such as the 
oldest inhabitants could not remember 
and laid low structures which had with- 
stood the storms for centuries. From 
four o’clock one afternoon, when after 
a sudden blackness the wind burst upon 
the town, the tempest shrieked and yelled 
up and down the defenseless streets of 
Urona. Nobody ventured abroad, not 
even the dogs. Heavy wooden shutters 
were barred tight, and the people sit- 
ting within shuddered to hear the roaring 
of the river as it rose higher and higher, 
and the banging of the chimneypots, 
scaffoldings, and street signs as the wind 
caught them and whirled them to destruc- 
tion. At midnight the old stone bridge 
on the road to Spain went out with a 
crash, and in the same hour the enraged 
river, tearing its way over its embank- 
ments, flung huge blocks of stone from 
the ruined bridge up into the public 
square, where they lay for months there- 
after. 

But this marked the climax of the 
storm. By three o’clock the tempest had 
swept past, and when day broke the gray 
air lay still over the havoc wrought in the 
little city. The first calamity seen by the 
people who went cautiously out at dawn 
was that many of the beautiful plane- 
trees, the pride of the region, were shat- 
tered to splinters. And the first sounds 


they heard were the sobs of the old show- 


man who stood in the midst of a mass of 
wreckage, weeping bitterly. 

A great tree had crashed down on his 
flimsy little theater, crushing it and the 
benches. All night the rain had beaten 
down on those of his little figures which 
had not been pulverized by the fall of 
the tree. There was nothing left. Noth- 
ing. He stood there sobbing aloud, now 
and then with a cry stooping to pick up 
from the ruins the sodden corpse of one 
or another of his lifelong little friends 
and comrades. 

The municipal council held an emer- 
gency meeting at the emergency hour 
of eight o’clock that morning to take 
measures for the relief of the town. And 
what do you think was the first action 
taken by those middle-aged, material- 
minded business men with bags under 
their eyes and waistcoats grossly dis- 
tended? It was to vote money—town 
money—sacred tax-moneys—to build at 
once for Guignol a new theater and to 
stock it with as many marionettes as 
Paris could furnish that would fit the 
old showman’s stories. - 

Yes, I know it sounds improbable. I 
can’t help that. Just as I set it down 
here, that-is what really happened. 

With half the roof torn from the Town 
Hall, with bricks from every chimney 
strewing the streets, with trees lying 
criss-cross on the boulevard, with the only 
bridge across the river gone, their first 
vote taken without a dissenting voice was 
for the old man weeping in the midst of 
his ruins—ruins which were theirs as well. 

“He had the crocodile in his hands as 
I passed by—what was left of the croco- 
dile,’ said the mayor, “all a_ shapeless 
mass of papier-maché. Do you remem- 
ber? The crocodile the gendarme backed 
into.” 

Did they remember! 

“I saw something red on the ground 
off at one side,” said the banker, “half 
trampled into the mud, and when I picked 
it up it was the red shirt of the miller. 
You know, the miller who fooled the 
devil.” 

“There lay the towers of Pampelune, 
splintered into matchwood,” said the law- 
yer; “I could just make out what it had 
been. When I was a little boy, living 
in Gure Chocua, how grand those towers 
looked to me! No real castle has ever 
seemed half so fine.” 

“I left my little grandson crying his 
heart out because he had been told he 
would never see again the old soldier who 
had a wooden leg.” 

From the clouded eyes of those repre- 
sentative men, heavy with their success, 
looked out for an instant the clarity of 
little boys’ eyes; for an instant the flabby 
flesh of their overfed bodies was gone, 
and they were little, lithe sprites racing 
down a country road in the morning of 
life, shouting, “Guignol! Guignol!” 

Yes, the best that money could buy— 
they voted it with a will, and telegraphed 
the order to Paris that very morning. 

In a week everything they could buy 
had arrived, and the old showman, his 
face gray, his head shaking in a begin- 
ning of palsy, but with his old smile 
quivering on his lips, was reverently 
handling such actors as he had never seen 
before, nor dreamed of. Real satin, heavy 

(Concluded on page 32) 
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GREEN MANSIONS. W. H. Hudson 


With this book the worldwide vogue of 
Hudson began; it was introduced by the 
generous enthusiasm of Galsworthy, who 
made a preface that nobly brings it to a 
reader’s attention. 


But I did not read the preface first; I 
just jumped headlong into the haunted 
forests of Guayana, melodious with bird- 
calls, and found there the most haunting 
heroine of a modern novel, Rima the 
“bird-girl.’” How Abel found her, fell in 
love with her, won her heart and tragically 
lost her, makes a story breathing magic 
and romance. If it comes your way at 
the age of romance—which begins at 
about your age—it may be an experience 
indeed. 


One thing more about Rima—besides 
the great fact that her story is told in 
English so lovely and a style so limpid 
that the thought shines through the words 
like light through alabaster. After the 
‘death of Hudson his admirers—whose 
numbers had so steadily increased that 
from being practically unknown even in 
middle life he was famous before he died 
—dedicated to his memory a bird sanctu- 
ary in London’s largest park, marked with 
a stone on which ine figure of Rima 
should be carved by a famous sculptor. 
They chose, however, a sculptor with 
whose work the general everyday public 
in England had never been on good terms, 
to say the least—Joseph Epstein. I'll ad- 
mit he did make Rima look something like 
an Aztec bas-relief. When the London 
citizens saw it, you can’t imagine the row 
they made. Letters inundated the papers; 
one man even took his stand in front of 
the offending figure and made a stump 
speech against it that lasted for hours 
and hours. All the birds flew away. 

Now notice two things; I think they are 
both rather to the credit of the “common 
people” of London. First, they loved Rima 
so dearly they couldn’t bear to see her 
with big hands and a nose like a rudder. 
Second, they took a work of art as seri- 
ously and felt as strongly about it as 
they would a political election. 


DRACULA. Bram Stoker 


I won’t guarantee that this novel is 
literature, but reading it is an experience 
to which I think you are entitled, and 
you might as well get it over young, while 
your nerves are strong. It is probably 
the most famous horror story of modern 
times. Sooner or later almost everybody 
sits up all night to finish “Dracula.” You 
may as well sit up after you finish it, for 
you won't sleep. The action takes place in 
a lonely castle in the Carpathians and in 
England, and it is about vampires. 

Of course I need not tell you that the 
whole thing is spoiled if you are so silly 
as really to believe in vampires or the 
hocus-pocus surrounding them in this 
story. Its value is in the way it makes 
you accept for the time being what you 
know all the time isn’t so. It is the make- 
believe of childhood raised io literature. 
Notice how the horror is heightened by 
beginning it in a faraway land and then 
transferring to a kind, familiar landscape. 

Bram Stoker wrote other stories, quite 
unimportant. This one keeps his name 
alive as a “one-book man” of nineteenth- 
century fiction. 

—MAY LAMBERTON BECKER. 
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The Story of “Seward’s Ice Box” 
By FRANK G. CARPENTER 


OME with me for a walk 

through the old town of Sitka. 

It was founded in 1799 at about 

the time that George Washing- 
ton was dying at Mount Vernon, and 
was a thriving manufacturing center, 
building ships and making bells, 
plows, picks, and spades when the 
Indians were still hunting deer on the 
site of Chicago. For more than one 
hundred years it was the capital and 
commercial center of Alaska. Situ- 
ated in the Panhandle about as far 
north of Seattle as Minneapolis is 
north of New Orleans, it was selected 
by the Russians as the seat of their 
government and as the chief home of 
the officials and traders sent- out by 
the Czar to what was then Russian 
America. Sitka was the capital of 
Alaska when we bought the territory, 
and it was here that the country was 
formally transferred to the United 
States. After that it remained the 
capital for almost forty years, until 
the seat of government was trans- 
ferred to Juneau in 1912. 

Looking at Sitka as it is to-day, 
one does not wonder that the Rus- 
sians chose it as their chief place of 
residence. The town has-a climate as 
mild as that of Baltimore or Rich- 
mond, and its surroundings are so 
beautiful that it must some time be a 
summer resort. It is situated on 
Baranof Island within a short dis- 
tance of the open Pacific. It lies on 





Street scene in Sitka, as it looked when it 
was capital of Alaska in the days of the gold 
rush. At the left stands the Russian Cathedral. 


a little bay at the mouth of a fast- 
flowing river in the arena of an 
amphitheatre of snow-clad mountains. 
The waters in front of it have scores 
of small wooded islands, while all 
about the hills rise to the clouds. One 
of the mountains is known as the Holy 
Cross from a figure of the cross in 
perpetual snow which gleams out near 
its summit. Another mountain is 
Edgecombe, on the Island of Kruzof, 
over the way. Mount Edgecombe is 
an extinct volcano as regular and as 
beautiful in its outlines as Fujiyama 
in Japan. 

On the hill, at one side of the town, 
was the site of the Baranof castle, 
where the Russian governor lived, 
and there to-day is the headquarters 
of the agricultural experiment station. 
To the left of the cliffs at the en- 
trance of the harbor are the wharves 
with the main business street, named 
after President Lincoln, running back 
from them, and farther down the cove 
is a long row of two and three story 
houses, with many flagstaffs rising 
above them. That is the Indian settle- 
ment. The town has altogether some- 
thing like one thousand Indians, and 
we shall see Indians everywhere as 
we move through the streets. It has 
also about five hundred whites. 

In Sitka, modern residences of 
Americans and log buildings more 
than one hundred years old, put up 
in the days of the Russians, stand 
side by side. There is one great warg- 
house of logs so carefully fitted to- 
gether that you could not put a knife 
blade between them. The logs are 


each two or three feet in diameter. 
That building, which was a warehouse 
when we took over the territory, fre- 
quently had a million dollars’ worth 
of furs stored in it. At the time of 
the sale to the United States it con- 
tained thirty thousand sealskins which 
then sold for less than three dollars 
apiece. 

At Sitka is also the Old Pioneers’ 
Home where aged and dependent men 
and women, who have spent their 
years assisting in the development of 
Alaska, are well cared for by the ter- 
ritorial government. The most promi- 
nent church building in the town is 
the Russian cathedral. It stands at 
the end of the main street coming up 
from the wharves on the site of a 
church that was built here more than 
a century ago, when Baranof was 
governor. The Russian cathedral at 
Sitka is a museum of interesting pic- 
tures and jewels. Many of its paint- 
ings were brought around Cape Horn 
or across Siberia, and some of them 
are by famous artists. One is an icon 
bearing the face of the Lady of 
Kazan. It represents a Madonna and 
Child and is of great beauty. I am 
told that the church refised an offer 
of twenty-five thousand dollars from 
J. Pierpont Morgan for this single 
painting. 

Of late years Sitka has lost its 
commercial importance. The removal 
of the capital to Juneau took away 
about all the United States offices, 
and there is now no more quiet town 
in the territory. 


The place is away 
from the main lines of travel and is 
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reached only by a small steamer, or by 
the tourist boats in.the summer, which 
bring sightseers here on account of Sitka’s 
beauty and historic interest. 

The history of Alaska covers just about 
one hundred and fifty years, and, roughly 
speaking, it may be divided into three pe- 
riods of fifty years each. The first fifty 
years was the period of exploration and 
discovery. The next fifty was the time 
of the Russian occupation, and the last 
half century covers the time since we 
purchased the territory. 

Alaska was discovered by the Russians 
during the eighteenth century but very lit- 
tle was known about it until almost the 
beginning of the nineteenth. It was in 
1711 that Peter Popoff sailed from Siberia 
around through Bering Strait and brought 
back rumors that a continent existed on 
the other side of Asia. Seventeen years 
later Peter the Great of Russia, who had 
heard of these stories, sent Vitus Bering 
from Kamchatka to find out if they were 
true. Bering went through the strait 
which now bears his name, but it must 
have been foggy, for it was not until a 
third trip in 1741 that he saw the Ameri- 
can continent and discovered the Shuma- 
gin Islands. At that time he anchored 
near the mouth of the Copper River and 
went on back through the Aleutians to 
the Island of Bering, a part of Siberia. 
He was wrecked on that island and died 
there of scurvy. Some of his sailors who 
made their way back to the mainland car- 
ried the story of the existence of Alaska 
and of the wonderful furs of the Aleu- 
tians. 

From that time the Russians made 
many expeditions to the Aleutians. Their 
glowing reports attracted the attention of 
other navigators, especially Britons and 
Spaniards, who made many voyages of ex- 
ploration along the Alaskan coasts. It was 
in 1774 and 1775 that Juan Perez was sent 
by the King of Spain from Mexico to the 
North. He reached Dixon Entrance, our 
international boundary, in 1774, and the 
year following came to Sitka Sound. Cap- 
tain Cook sailed from Plymouth, England, 
at just about the time that Jefferson was 
writing the Declaration of Independence. 
It was he who established the fact that 
there was no land connection between 
America and Asia. 

Meanwhile, the Russians ‘had been 
gradually staking out their claims to 
Alaska, and about the beginning of the 
last century they made treaties with En- 
gland which conceded to them the Alaskan 
coast down to fifty-four degrees forty 
minutes of north latitude. At that time it 
is said that Russia had’a great ambition 
to control the Pacific, and that it was her 
aim to grab the whole of California and 
the Hawaiian Islands as well. Baranof, 
the Russian who founded Sitka, had fur 
trading stations as far south as where 
San Francisco now is, and actually owned 
the farm which later came into the hands 
of John Sutter, on which gold was first 
discovered in California. 

Eight years before our national capital 
was moved from Philadelphia to Wash- 
ington, Baranoff established at Kodiak the 
first Russian colony. Among the settlers 
were a number of convicts, of whom he 
made fur-traders and farmers, controlling 
them with an iron hand. He was small in 
stature, but he had the qualities of a 
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Napoleon, and it was due to his manage- 
ment and organization that Russia got 
such a foothold on our continent. He had 
many fights, not only with the Indians, 
but also with his own people. At one 
time, when one of the colonists attempted 
to assassinate him, he grabbed the hand 
holding the weapon and strangled the man 
to death. 

In 1799 he moved his headquarters to 
Sitka, and three years later, while he was 
absent, the Indians massacred the Rus- 
sians, killing all of the officers and thirty 
men. Only five Russians escaped. The 
Indians built a fort of logs and defied 
the Russians, but Baranof came back with 
a gunboat and starved the Indians into 
submission. 

Complications, however, were arising 
with the British, who, under the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, were pushing their trading 
stations from the Mackenzie River on the 
Yukon. Russia became anxious lest her 
American holdings should fall into the 
hands of Great Britain. At the time of 
the Crimean War she offered to sell us 
Alaska, but President Pierce refused to 
become a party to the transfer. The mat- 
ter was again taken up when Buchanan 
came in, at which time an offer of five mil- 
lion dollars was made by us and declined 
by the Russians. The negotiations were 
continued, but the Civil War was then 
brewing and the pro-slavery element 
would not agree to the purchase of any 
more territory that was likely to be non- 
slaveholding. The subject was dropped 
until after the close of the war. 

It was in 1863 that the Western Union 
Telegraph Company planned to build a 
land line across North America to Asia, 
and a little later they sent exploration 
parties down the Yukon and over the Sew- 
ard Peninsula to Bering Strait and into 
Siberia. They explored the Yukon Valley 
and brought forth much new information 
regarding Alaska. They were about 
ready to push their line through when the 
Atlantic cable proved successful. Mean- 
time, an increased interest had sprung up 
regarding Alaska. The negotiations for 
its purchase were resumed, and Russia 
offered to sell the territory to us for about 
two cents an acre. The actual figure was 
seven million dollars, with an extra two 
hundred thousand to settle the claim of 
the Russian residents and to pay the cost 
of the transfer. 

Late one night Baron Stoeckl, the Rus- 
sian ambassador at Washington, came to 
the house of William H. Seward, our 
Secretary of State, and told him that he 
had just received dispatches from the 
Czar authorizing him to sell Alaska. Sec- 
retary Seward was playing whist at the 
time and the Ambassador said that he 
would come to the State Department on 
the morrow to make the treaty. Secretary 
SeWard replied: “Why should we wait 
until tomorrow, Mr. Ambassador? Let 
us make the treaty tonight.” 

“But the department is closed,” replied 
the Russian. “You have no clerks, and my 
secretaries are scattered about the town.” 

“Never mind that,” said Secretary Sew- 
ard. “I can easily get the necessary 
clerks, and if you can bring together your 
legation by midnight you will find us 
awaiting you at the department, and we 
will settle the business.” 

To this the ambassador consented. They 
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met at twelve o'clock at the Department 
of State and by four in the morning the 
treaty was engrossed, signed and sealed, 
and ready for transmission to the Senate. 
Within a month it had been approved and 
Alaska was ours. 

Up to that time the territory had been 
known as Russian America. It needed a 
new name, and all kinds of ridiculous 
titles were suggested. One was “The Zero 
Islands,” another “Andy Johnson’s Polar 
Bear Garden,” another “Seward’s Ice 
Box,” and a fourth “Walrus-sia.” The 
treaty was called the “Polar Bear Treaty” 
and the senators who favoured it were 
dubbed the Eskimo senators. The name 
“Alaska” was finally chosen at the instance 
of Charles Sumner, who said that it was 
the title which the natives used. Trans- 
lated, it means “The Great Mainland.” 

Let me tell you briefly what we got for 
that investment in land at two cents an 
acre. Alaska is a world in itself, an un- 
known world at that to most of us, though 
every man, woman, and child in the 
United States is a part owner. The terri- 
tory, which has an area of nearly six hun- 
dred thousand square miles, contains mare 
than one-sixth of all the land under the 
American flag. If Alaska could be lifted 
up and dropped down upon the main body 
of our country, with its eastern end touch- 
ing the Atlantic Ocean at Savannah, the 
westernmost end would be in the Pacific 
beyond Los Angeles. Beginning not far 
west of Los Angeles, the territory extends 
Uncle Sam’s dominions almost to Japan. 
Nome is three thousand miles west of 
San Francisco; and the mainland of 
Alaska is less than forty miles from Si- 
beria at Bering Strait. The Island of 
Attu, at the end of the Aleutian chain, is 
not far from Asia. From north to south, 
Alaska reaches almost as far as the dis- 
tance from Canada to Mexico. 

Alaska has the highest mountains on the 
North American continent. It has some of 
the greatest glacial fields upon earth, and 
scores of its peaks never lose their snow. 
McKinley, over twenty thousand feet high, 
is the tallest mountain north of the Isthmus 
of Panama. A little farther east is Mount 
St. Elias, which is eighteen thousand feet 
high, and about Mount Wrangell, in a 
territory not three-fourths as big as Mas- 
sachusetts, there are ten snow-clad peaks 
twice as high as Mount Washington and 
two which are higher than Mont Blanc. 

Like the senators who ridiculed Secre- 
tary Seward when he purchased Alaska, 
we are apt to think of it in terms of 
the North Pole—of mountains of ice and 
of perpetual snow. We have read of the 
terrible cold, where the thermometer falls 
to seventy degrees below zero; of the rein- 
deer and dog teams flying over the snow, 
and of the Cimmerian darkness of the 
long winter nights. The truth is, Alaska 
is a world in its climates. Only one- 
fourth of the country lies inside the Arctic 
Circle. Parts of it are as temperate as 
Tennessee or Kentucky, and Southeastern 
Alaska, a region larger than Maine, has a 
winter climate milder than that of Wash- 
ington city. The great Yukon Valley, a 
land of rolling plains and plateaus, has 
winters like those of Montana and north- 
ern Dakota, and the summers of the 
whole territory are not far different from 
those of Ohio, Indiana, and Virginia. In 
midsummer I found the whole land cov- 
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ered with an extremely dense vegetation. 

At the Sitka experiment station there 
are acres of strawberries and raspberries 
and orchards of apples, cherries, and 
apricots. The strawberries are finer than 
I have seen in any part of the United 
States or Europe. The plants are vigor- 
ous and are loaded with fruit. I saw 
some berries almost as big as hen’s eggs. 
These big berries have been produced by 
cross-breeding the wild native plants with 
other strawberries brought here from all 
parts of the world. There are now sev- 
eral thousand different kinds of strawber- 
ries growing at the station. 

_ But nearly all of these strawberries 
have more or less Alaskan blood in their 
veins. I wish you could taste them. They 
are strawberry all through. Only a few 
have a tart flavor, and most of them are 
so delicious that they fairly melt in your 
mouth. The plants are much hardier than 
our strawberries and bear for about two 
months, yielding fruit as late as September. 

Among the other experiments going on 
at this station is the crossing of salmon- 
berries with the raspberry. The most sur- 
prising things on the farm are its pansies, 
poppies, roses, and other beautiful flowers. 
Among the pansies now growing are many 
as big around as the bottom of a tumbler, 
and some are as black as ink and as soft 
as silk plush. 

There are also roses of exquisite per- 
fume and poppies of the most brilliant 
red and as big around as a tea plate. 
These poppies, which come from Asia and 
are perennial, are among the new wonders 
of Alaska. 

The salmonberry, which is as big as the 
largest blackberry, is red or pale yellow. 
It is delicious to taste, and is used in 
great quantities all over Alaska. Rasp- 
berries also will grow well almost any- 
where, and the crossing is successful, al- 
though the new fruit partakes more of the 
flavor of the salmonberry. The station is 
also breeding apple and cherry trees and 
experimenting with filberts and other nuts. 

We were looking at some alfalfa grown 
from seed imported from Siberia, when I 
asked Director Georgeson to give me his 
idea of the future of Alaskan farming. 
He replied: 

“There is no doubt that Alaska will 
some day support a large farming popula- 
tion. I see no reason why the territory 
should not eventually have a stable popu- 
lation of three millions or more. We are 
discovering new plants and grains every 
season. This alfalfa, for example, will 
grow all along the Yukon, and we have 
made successful experiments with it north 
of that river. I estimate that Alaska has 
about one hundred thousand square miles 
that can be used for agricultural pur- 
poses. That means that it has sixty-four 
million acres, or an agricultural area as 
large as the states of Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, Delaware, New Jersey, Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, Vermont, and New Hamp- 
shire. It must not be understood that all 
this land is available for cultivation, how- 
ever, for the estimate includes about fifty 
thousand square miles which will have lit- 
tle value except for grazing purposes.” 


Reprinted from “Alaska, Our Northern 
Wonderland” (copyright, 1925), in the 
series of Carpenter's World Travels, by 
permission of Doubleday, Doran and Com- 
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This Summer 


Spend Your Vacation in J AP AN 








To more than 140,000,000 people, the Kamakura Buddha 
symbolizes religion. It is but one of the sights you will want 
to see on your trip to Japan. 


SUMMER IS THE “FETE AND FESTIVAL SEASON" IN JAPAN 
Always a fascinating vacation land, Japan is at its best in July and August. 
You will derive great enjoyment from witnessing these unique celebrations 
and visiting the famous places in Cherry Blossom Land. 


EVERY CONVENIENCE on the luxurious SS. President Jefferson, which sails 
on July 7th from Seattle. (New York members of the party will leave that 
city on July 2d, and will be joined enroute to Seattle by the parties from other 
cities). The first Japanese port reached is Yokohama on July 20th. Until 
August 11th the itinerary includes Kobe, Beppu, Mt. Aso, Miyajima, Kyoto, 
Nara, Miyanoshita, Kamakura, Tokyo, Matsushima, Nikko, etc. Back in 
Victoria on August 21st, and then east thru the Canadian Rockies to Montreal 
and New York, or directly home if you prefer. 


All of this 
from $715. Everything Included 


Write today for complete information about this 
famous American Mail Line cruise, or about other 
American Mail Line or Dollar Line trips. 


bt | 


For Detailed Information 
Write 


MOREA 


New York, Boston, Washington, D. C. 
Cleveland, Chicago, Seattle, San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, San Diego. 


American Mail Line, Room 201, 604 5th Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 

( Please send me more information about the July 
2nd cruise to Japan. 

Please send me information about [] world cruises 
C1) Dollar Line trips to California, Havana and 
the Panama Canal. 

Shore Arrangements 
made by 
Gillespie, Kinports 
and Beard, Inc. 

8 West 40th St., N. Y. 
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Social Studies Section 


Playgrounds for the People 


UR national parks are corners of our 
country which have been spared from the 
ravages of men and machines because they 
are too beautiful, or too interesting, to sacrifice. 
Numbering twenty-two in all, they range from the 
coast of Maine to central California, from North 
Carolina to the state of Washington. There are 
even two in the Hawaiian Islands and one in 
Alaska. Their total area is somewhat greater than 
that of Maryland. But the most impressive of all 
the facts about the national parks is their variety. 
Here you may see a glacier; there a great under- 
ground cavern. Volcanos, hot springs, granite 
mountains, deep canyons, roaring rivers, big trees, 
prehistoric cliff dwellings, perpetual snow, water- 
falls, weird rock formations—these are only some 
of the many things to be seen and enjoyed in the 
national parks. Together they form a great open- 
air museum of natural wonders. And that museum, 
owned and operated by the federal government, is 
truly ours. The government is our agent and 
trustee, caring for the national parks so that we, 
and our children, and theirs, may enjoy them. 
The oldest, and the largest, of the national parks 
is the Yellowstone. It was set aside in 1872. Most 
of it is in northwest Wyoming, but it includes also 
strips of Idaho and Montana across the Wyoming 
border. The center is a great volcanic plateau and 
the northwest, a range of rugged moun- 
tains rising to 11,000 feet. Great forests 
and wild-flower meadows cover much of 
the park. But the most striking thing 
about the Yellowstone is its geysers. There 
are more than 100 of them, in addition to 
about 4,000 hot springs. Some of the 
geysers operate with the regularity of a 
crack train; others are more tempera- 
mental. Once every 65 minutes Old Faith- 
ful shoots a huge column of boiling water 
straight up toward the sky to a height of 
more than 100 feet. Z 
Another natural wonder of the park is A 
the Grand Canyon of the Yellowstone [i < 
River. It is a gorge which the river has ‘\\ 
cut deep in the volcanic rock of the pla- " 
teau. Its brilliantly colored walls rise 
1000 feet or more above the stream: 
salmon pink alternates with blazing In- 
dian red, and masses of orange vie with 
flecks of green and yellow for the atten- 
tion of the visitor. 
A national park of a different kind is 


° 
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the Sequoia, in central California. It is are constantly moving, some so slowly you Colorado, includes within its borders the 


ee 


Mt. Edith C a giant of the Canadian 

Rockies, in Jasper National Park, Alberto. 

(Left) A boy and his catch in the Mt. 
Rainier National Park, Washington. 


helectites and many other curious rock 
shapes lend a weird beauty to the vast 
underground rooms and corridors. A full 
seven miles of the caverns are open to 
visitors. 

Besides these four, there are many other 
equally remarkable parks in our national 
park system. Crater Lake Park in Ore- 
gon, for instance, centers around a huge, 
deep blue lake in the crater of an extinct 
volcano. Grand Canyon National Park 


a . preserves from exploitation the massive 


canyons of the Colorado River, known to 
everybody. The Mesa Verde Park, in 


the big tree headquarters of America. 
The largest tree is named “General Sher- 
man.” It is 36 feet in diameter and 272 
feet high! Experts estimate that it was 
a sapling when Moses led the Children of 
Israel out of Egypt 3,500 years ago. It 
is probably the oldest living thing in the 
world. All around it are scores of trees 
from 20 to 30 feet in diameter, and liter- 
ally thousands over 10 feet thick. 

In west central Washington, Mount 
Rainier raises its noble peak, “easily king 
of all.” It is a dormant volcano, one of 
many in the Cascade Range, which 
stretches through Washington and Oregon 
to the California line. Around Mount 
Rainier a large national park was dedi- 
cated in 1899. Like a huge octopus, 
twenty-eight glaciers cover the peak of 
Mount Rainier and extend their arms 
down the ravines and valleys until they 
reach the warm air below and melt to 
form numerous rivers. All the glaciers 


can’t detect their motion, some with the 
roar and tumult of an avalanche. At the 
lower edges of the glaciers is a belt of 
lovely wild flowers, the forest anemone, 
the wild columbine, the trillium, and 
countless others. 

From the heights of a snow-clad moun- 
tain in Washington to the depths of a 
great subterranean cavern in southern 
New Mexico is a big jump, but it marks 
only one of the many contrasts to be 
found in our national park system. Carls- 
bad (sverns is the smallest, and one of 
the ys«.gest, of them all, but under its 
barrer sert surface, little more than a 
mile s , yawns the huge mouth of 
what are believed to be the world’s largest 
caverns. Thirty-two miles of continuous 
underground passageways have been ex- 
plored and charted. And the end has not 
yet been found. . There are at least three 
levels to the caverns, the lowest a quarter 
mile down. Stalactites and stalagmites, 


best preserved prehistoric cliff dwellings 
in the world. In California, the Lassen 
Volcanic National Park has as its central 
attraction the only active volcano in the 
United States. Sixteen other national 
parks range from glacier to desert, from 
the Rocky Mountains to the quieter 
beauty of the Great Smoky Mountains of 
North Carolina and Tennessee. In addi- 
tion to the parks there are 39 “national 
monuments,” smaller areas preserved in 
federal ownership because of historic, pre- 
historic, or scientific interest. To all this 
playground land, hundreds of state parks 
and forests add countless acres. In the 
words of John Muir, famous California 
naturalist, “A thousand wonders are call- 
ing, ‘Look up and down and round about 
you.’” If it is natural beauty you seek, 
probably no country in the world has 
more to offer than our own United States. 
Secretary of the Interior Ickes, whose de- 
(Concluded on next page) 
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Machine-Age Nomads Build a New Industry 


matter of life and death. They had 

little to live by except what they 
could slay with a bone knife, trap with 
a noose of grass, or steal from the birds. 
Moreover, they had to wander all over 
the land looking for game, or perhaps a 
new berry patch. On lucky days, they 
sometimes found a tree of honey, if they 
roamed far enough. 

Even after one of the later Piltdowns 
caught a few wild goats and tamed them, 
he still had to keep moving to find fresh 
pasture lands and watering places for his 
hungry herd. Not until a bright grand- 
son of the Piltdowns learned that he could 
grow food by turning the earth and scat- 
tering pods upon the soil did any of the 
family settle down to live in one place. 
But there were still some old fogies who 
preferred the hard life of fishing and 
hunting, or herding their flocks. 

The settled farmers called these ram- 
bling cousins of theirs “nomads,” although 
they might as well have said “gadabouts.” 
Their descendents wrote the word “nomad” 
disdainfully into their encyclopedias, and 
said he was a primitive sort who never 
amounted to much. It is amazing, though, 
how that wandering spirit kept cropping 
up. Every now and then a boy would 
run away from home to see the world. 
Travel was no longer a thing a person 
had to do, but something he wanted to do. 

The number of nomads in the United 
States today runs into the millions. Some, 
including certain Indian tribes, transient 
laborers, commercial travelers, trouping 


T: the Piltdown men, travel was a 








Playgrounds 


(Concluded from preceding page) 
partment oversees them, has just pro- 
claimed 1934 as National Park Year. 
From the National Park Service, Wash- 
ington, D. C., you can obtain free many 
beautiful descriptive pamphlets. 

The park system of Canada is divided 
into national parks (playgrounds) under 
Dominion administration, animal parks 
and reserves, and provincial parks. The 
federal parks are twelve in number, most 
of them in the Canadian Rockies or on 
the Pacific slope. The largest is Jasper 
National Park in the Province of Alberta, 
west of Edmonton on the main line of the 
Canadian National Railways. This park 
has an area of 4,200 square miles and was 
established in 1907. About 150 miles south 
of Jasper is Banff National Park, on the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. Nearby are 
Yoho Park, in British Columbia, Glacier 
Park on the summit of the Selkirks, 
Revelstroke Park, and Kootenay Park 
Close to the United States boundary and 
adjoining Glacier Park is Waterton Lakes 
Park. There are other interesting parks 
in the prairie provinces of Saskatchewan 
and Manitoba. 

Except for automobile highways and 
pony trails, these parks have been main- 
tained in their natural condition. The 
alpine scenery in Jasper, Banff, Yoho, 
Glacier, and Waterton has no rival. 


—VARIAN FRY. 


actors, gypsies, and hobos, are perma- 
nently on the go. Others are out for only 
a temporary journey. High school boys 
chip in together to buy a second-hand 
Model T. Princess Babs Hutton crosses 
the continent in a private railway palace. 
Retired dairymen roll amiably in the 
family sedan. Stenographers float away a 
precious two weeks on a river-boat. City- 
cramped clerks hike over mountain trails. 
“Bundle stiffs” swing their legs over the 
side of box-cars. Homeless boys thumb 
their way to the horizon. But all are 
common brothers in the fraternity of the 
road. 

Not all of these are out for pleasure. 
Many of them are back shoulder to shoul- 
der with old Man Piltdown, moving along 
because there is nothing to eat where they 
are. Others are driven by adventure, 
curiosity, or boredom, bearing the torch 
of Herodotus, Magellan, and Marco Polo. 

Thirteen thousand hotels keep more 
than a million rooms ready for this roving 
population. But a million rooms are not 
enough. Because many travelers, espe- 











“Lodgings for the night” 
have evolved a long way 
from the hundreds of old 
inns, with their colorful 
signs‘ and names, which 
add so much to the at- 
mosphere of the English 
countryside. At the right 
is a Spanish-style adobe 
bungalow, one of several 
attractive overnight cot- 
tages which have been pro- 
vided for motorists at the 
municipal tourist camp of 
El Paso, Texas. 


cially those who go by auto, prefer cheap 
and informal lodgings, most large cities 
years ago began to provide tourist camps 
where a family, in which everyone who 
wore knickers, could pitch a tent and boil 
coffee over an open fire. At the same 
time, enterprising villagers began to air 
out the spare rooms and post by the gate 
signs confessing, TOURISTS TAKEN. 
The American Automobile Association 
never took a poll of its members on this 


particular subject. Hardly a word about 
it was printed in the newspapers. But 
gradually the old rough-and-ready tourist 
camps disappeared, and in their place, as 
if in response to a spoken command, a 
brand new type of hostelry has dotted the 
country-side. Places calling themselves 
Homey Homes, Klub Kabbins, and Ram- 
bler’s Rest began to do business by offer- 
ing a combination of the luxuries of a 
modern hotel and the freedom and econ- 
omy of camp-life. 

The walking clubs of Europe are hardly 
ever in want of a chalet, inn, tavern, or 
gasthaus where they may spend the night. 
It is only in the last few years that cot- 
tage camps have provided a _ stopping 
place for the American traveler outside 
the confines of a city. Some of these 
clusters of cottages are equipped with 
shower, radio, cooking range, plumbing, 
and a box spring mattress. They are built 
in anything from brick to clapboard, along 
the lines of a villa or a telephone booth, 
and the recreational facilities offer put- 
ting greens, archery, and tennis. 

Many a roadside farmer has saved the 
old homestead by converting a few spare 
acres into an open air hotel. They began 
innocently enough with a gasoline pump. 
Then they installed a few motor acces- 
series, perhaps some candy or-pop, and 
in their spare time they built a_ picnic 
table and cleared a camping space. The 
cabins were built as soon as it was evident 
how many motorists were anxious for a 
place to put up for the night. Takings 
are anywhere from 50 cents to $3 a guest, 
plus extras on gas, oil, and food. The 
profits are so good that hotel chains are 
invading the field. Last year there were 
three hundred thousand cottages doing 
business, and Myron Weagle, hotel- 
building hero of Sinclair Lewis’ Work of 
Art, decided to devote his remaining years 


to a model cabin colony for tourists. 

With the problem of shelter so neatly 
solved, with farmers lining the road with 
provender, and with a national network 
of improved roads, the way is smooth for 
the machine-age nomads. Their home is 
a continent. People of all races, creeds, 
and occupations are their neighbors. And 
their theme song is “Hallelujah, I'm a 


Bum!” 
—MARK ROSENBLUM. 








12 COUNTRIES 
e 54 DAYS e 


‘$25 > 
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VOLENDAM 


Sailing from New York 


JULY 4 


HOLLAND 
NORWAY 
SWEDEN 
DENMARK 
BELGIUM 
FRANCE 
ENGLAND 


Visiting 26 cities, traveling 13,000 
miles on the popular Volendam, with 
Holland-America Line’s famous First 
Class service and cuisine. 


Really 3 cruises all in 1: the lovely 
Mediterranean,the fascinating Scandi- 
navian countries, and other European 
countries sandwiched in between. 
It is unquestionabl one of the out- 
standing travel “sales” of the year. 


MADEIRA 
SPAIN 
GIBRALTAR 
ALGIERS 
ITALY and MONACO 
BALEARIC ISLES 
SCOTLAND 


Comprehensive program of included 
shore excursions and organized en- 


cial dance orchestra. 


or a happy social life. 


tertainment. S 
Every facility 


Full particulars from your local Travel Agent or 


HOLLAND-AMERICA 
29 Broadway LINE Offices in all 


New York principal cities 


FRANK TOURIST CO. 


542 Fifth Ave. (at 45th St.), New York 
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What to See Abroad this Summer 


MAY 
Date 


1, May Day and Labor Day celebrations in 
many countries. Many folk festivals in 
England, Italy and elsewhere. 

France—International exposition at Paris. 

Belgiunm—Carillon concerts every Tuesday at 
Mons until September. 

Italy—Biennial Soscuuntionst Art Exhibition 
at Venice, until Octo! Festival at 
Florence. Exhibition ““Rome in the Eigh- 
teenth Century,” Rome. 

Russia—Parades and celebrations in Red 
Square, Moscow. 

France—Fountain Cisplays at Versailles, also 
June 3, July 15, August 5. 

Ireland—Art Exhibition, Royal Academy, 
Burlington House. London, until August 
6. Feis Cecil, All Ireland Music Festival, 
at Dublin, until May 12. 

Franee—Paris Fair, until May 24. 

England—Red Cross Day in British Empire, 
birthday of Florence Nightingale. 

Hungary—International Esperanto 
ence at Budapest, three days. 

France—National fetes honoring Joan of 
Arc, at Paris, Rheims, Orleans, Rouen. 

Italy—Festival of the patron saint at Capri. 

Canada—Music festival at Fort William, 
Ont., until May 19. 

England—Royal Naval Military and Air 
Force Tournaments at Olympia, London, 
until June 2. 

France—Ninth anniversary of the canoni 
zation of Ste. Therese at Lisieux. 

Belgiunm—Official opening of the Kursaal at 
Ostend. 

France—Springtime fete at Nice. 

Germany—650th anniversary celebrations of 
Pied Piper legend, at Hamelin, until Sep- 
tember Historical folk play, “Der Meis- 
) eal at Rothenburg-on-Tauber, two 
ays. 

Germany—First performance of Passion Play 
at Oberammergau, until September 23. 
Finland—Midnight sun first seen at Pet- 

samo. 

Birthday of the Prophet in Moslem lands. 

Canada—Toronto Centennial celebrations for 
three days, also July 2-4, August 4-6, and 
August 24-September 8. Regattas at Banff 
and Victoria. 

England — Empire Day, 
birthday. 

Gibraltar — Annual 
weeks. 

Germany—Annual meeting of the Goethe So- 
ciety at Weimar, two days. 
Sweden—Seventeenth Swedish Fair at Goth- 
enburg, until June 3 

Austria—Opening of Vienna Festival weeks, 
until June 17. Music, drama and sports. 

Scotland—British Amateur Golf champion- 
ship, at Prestwick, until June 1. 

France—Memorial Day services in American 
Cathedral, Paris, and in all American mili- 
tary cemeteries. 

as = “Ciena championships at Hono- 
lulu 

Ireland—Royal Ulster Agricultural Show at 
Belfast, until June 2. 
sechoslovakia—National Science and Art 
Exhibition at Prague, until August 30. 

Peru—Famous Corpus Christi processions at 
Cuzco and elsewhere. 

South Africa—Celebrations of National Day. 

Sweden—Midnight Sun visible at Abisko, 
Lapland, until July 14. 


JUNE 


Germany—Church art exposition at Mainz, 
until September. 

Japan—Nikko Festival, with ancient costumes, 
at Tokyo, two days. 

England—Dickens Fellowship Conference at 
Southend-on-Sea, until June 5. Pageant of 
the Evolution of Parliament, at Albert Hall, 
London, during the month. 

France—Annual Fair at Rouen, until June 

7. 


Confer- 


Queen Victoria's 


Empire Fair, for two 


England—“Trooping the Colour’ on Horse 
Guards Parade, London, in honor of the 
King’s birthday next day. 

France—Night illumination of fountains at 
Versailles. 

England—Famous Derby horse race at Ep- 
som Downs, near London. 

Italy—Independence Day. 

Coram —teibedl plays at Marburg, until 
July 20. 

England—Canterbury Cathedral Festival at 
Canterbury, until June 17. 

Scotland—Walker Cup golf match Great Brit- 
ain vs. United States, at St. Andrews, two 
days. 

England—Magna Charta Day. with celebra- 
tion at Runnymede, near Windsor. 
Wightman Cup lawn tennis matches at 
Wimbledon, London, two days. 

Austria—International Motion Picture Fes- 
tival and contests at Vienna, until July 2. 

Scotland—Great pageant of Ayrshire, at Ayr, 
celebrating Wallace, Bruce and Burns, un- 
til June 23. 


England—Spectacular military Aldershot Ta. 
too, at Aldershot, near London, until June 
19, and also on June 23. 

Belgium—Opening of carillon concerts on 
Monday and Wednesday evenings a 
Bruges, and Saturday evenings at Ghent 
until middle of September. 

China—Dragon festival at 
Hongkong. 


Shanghai and 


17. France- -Beginning of the “Grande Quin, 
zaine,” height of “Season” at Paris. 

18. England—Commemoration Week opens at Ox 
ford, until June 23. 
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Central figure of the great festival procession 
at Hamelin, Germany, celebrating 650 years 
of the Pied Piper legend. Ceremonies are to 
continue from May 20 until September 2. 


19. England—Royal Ascot horse races at Ascot, 
near London. 
24. France—Grand Prix horse race at Long: 
champs, near Paris. 
England—Ancient summer ceremony and 
Druid customs at Stonehenge. 
25. England—World’s lawn as championships 
at Wimbledon, until July 7. 
British open golf championship at Royal St 
George’s, Sandwich. 
Italy -Festival of St. Peter at Rome. 
England—Royal Air Force display at Hendon. 


JULY 


Canada—Dominion Day. In Quebec and 
Gaspe during the month celebrations of the 
landing of Jacques Cartier. 

France—lliamination of ancient City of Car 
cassonne during month. 

England Historica! pageant and tercentenary 
of Milton's “Masque of . omus,” at Ludlow, 
Shropshire, until July 6 

France—Celebration of the fiftieth annivers 
ary of the presentation of the Statue of 
Liberty to the United States, in Paris. 

England — Royal ~) a at Henley - on 
Thames, until July 7. 

Mexico—Religious fiesta at Motul, a Mayan 
_ town, near Merida, until July 16. 

Opening of Wagner-Mozart Festi- 
wan Plays at Munich, until August 17. 

Swe ee op) yacht races at Gothen- 
burg, until July 15, 

Englaxid—British Empire Garden Party at 
Roehampton, London. 

France—Bastile Day. National holiday and 
fete in France and in Guatemala, Monaco, 
Nicaragua, Panama, Siam and all French 
colonies. 

Russia—Opening of the Anglo-American It 
stitute of the First Moscow University, for 
English and American Students and teach: 

ers, at Moscow — ~ 

Canada—Exposition Bact. Alberta, 
until July 21. 

Germany—Festival plays at Heidelberg until 
middle of August. 

Sweden—Fifteenth White Ribbon World Cor 
gress at Stockholm, until July 26. 

England—Davis Cup Inter-Zone Lawn Tennis 
Finals at Wimbledon, London, until July 24 
Athletic contest at White City, London, be 
tween Oxford-Cambridge and Princetot 
Cornell Universities. 
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ee of Wagner Festival Plays 

at Bayreuth, until August 23. 

England— Opening of the Malvern, Dramatic 
Festival, at Malvern, until August 11. 

Austria—Opening of festival season of 
operas, dramas and concents at Saltzburg, 
until September 2. Directed by Max Rein- 
hardt. oscanini and Mengelberg among 
conductors. 

England—Davis Cup Lawn Tennis Challenge 
Round at Wimbledon, until July 31. 


AUGUST 


Sweden—Royal Opera autumn season begins 
in Stockholm. 

Canada—Centennial Celebration of City of 
Toronto, until August 6. 

England—Royal Yacht Squadron Regatta at 
Cowes, Isle of Wight, until 11. Attended 
by the King and Queen. 

Germany—Fiith Baptist World Congress at 
Berlin, until August 10. 

Sweden—Twenty-fiith Universal Esperanto 
Congress at Stockholm, until August 11. 

Canada—Civic holiday. Canadian Henley 
Regatta at St. Catherines, Ont. 

Sweden—Swedish Industrial Fair at Malmo, 
until August 12. 

Wales—Welsh National Eisteddfod at Neath, 
South Wales. 

Ireland-—Royal Dublin Society’s Horse Show 
at Dublin, August 10. 

England—Grouse shooting begins. 

Hungary—St. Stephen’s Week pageants in 
Budapest. 

Denmark—World Conference in 
Copenhagen, until August 18. 

Japan—Bon, or the great Buddhist Festival, 
until August 16. 

Feast of the Assumption celebrated in many 
countries with pilgrimages and processions. 
Great native festival in Mevico. 

Canada—Canadian National Exhibition opens 
at Toronto, until September 8. One of the 
largest permanent and annual exhibitions 
in world. 

China—Celebration of the birthday of Con 
fucius. 


Unitarian 
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Find the missing words in this issue. 
Complete rules appear in the January 27th 
issue. 

1. , one of the first news- 
paper women, ‘circled the .. 
days in ° 

2 was the trader, adventurer, and 
landowner, who attempted to control - un- 
der the protection of the government. 
“Thank you” in 
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means ° 


; and . ; are the ports ‘feom 
which most of the precious goods of Central 
. are despatched to the consumer. 
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200 single shoots 2 and 100 envelopes 


WITH YOUR NAME OR 
MONOGRAM 


for $1.00 
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Order Today . . We Pay The Postage 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
155 E, 44th St, New York, N. Y. 
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COME TO FRANCE THIS SUMMER 


8 





Tuinx of what it would mean to your 
future to hold a certificate from a French 
University. . . . Think of what it would 
mean to you now to enjoy a grand vaca- 
tion abroad! 

That’s the beauty of a summer course 
in France. You learn, yes. But you also 
live . .. as fully and freely and actively 
as you like. Several of the famous 
French Universities have their summer 
schools at the seashore or mountains. 
There are sports, recreation, tours to 
places of interest. Your schooldays are 
holidays! 

Living expenses, moreover, are low. 
As little as $75 a month, at current rates 
of exchange, covers everything . . . in- 
cluding tuition. You may take practical 
and cultural French courses (as short 
as two weeks, or as long as four and a 
half months) from July to the end of 
October. For those who are planning 
to study in France next winter, these sum- 
mer courses are the ideal preparation. 


Cité Universitaire of the University of Besancon 


Your best introduction to France, of 
course, is to board a French Line ship 
in New York. Here you'll find the famous 
food and wines .. . the pleasant com- 
panionship . . . the comfortable sur- 
roundings ... the staunch Breton sea- 
manship of France-Afloat. What's more, 
you can brush up your French en route. 
(And fall back on your English any 
time, for the officers and stewards speak 
both languages.) 

Tourist Class cabins on the S. S. Paris 
are newly enlarged and redecorated. ... 
Rates are moderate, and expenses aboard 
adjusted to the value of the dollar. Your 
travel agent will be glad to help you 
plan a French Line trip, without charge. 
For further information about 
courses of study, send for the free book- 
let, “Summer Courses in France.” . . . 
Address the Educational Department, 
French Line, Maison Francaise, Rocke- 
feller Centre, New York City; or 19 
State Street, New York City. 


French {ine PARIS (Enlarged. Redecorated Tourist Accom- 


modations), April 28. May 19. June 9 ° 
CHAMPLAIN. April 21. May 12,June2 * 


June l6 °* 


ILE DE FRANCE, April 14. May 5 and 26, 
LAFAYETTE. May 16. June 13 
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Compromise Ends Auto Strike Threat 


THREATENED strike in the auto- 
mobile industry engaged the at- 
tention of President Roosevelt for 

more than a week last month. Rumblings 
of the impending crisis began to be 
heard in February. Early in March a 
conciliator of the National Labor Board 
went to Detroit to try and settle the 
dispute by peaceful means. The unions, 
claiming to represent 37,500 men, at first 
demanded a 20 per cent increase in the 
basic rate of pay, a 40-hour week, extra 
pay for overtime, true collective bargain- 
ing and an end to “discrimination” (fir- 
ing men for joining a union). The 
manufacturers refused to deal with the 
union representatives in any way. 

Because of the impasse, the case was 
referred to Washington, where the Na- 
tional Labor Board heard both sides. 
Union spokesmen submitted hundreds of 
sworn affidavits to prove that the auto- 
mobile companies had discharged men for 
union activities and had refused to rein- 
state them when ordered to do so by the 
regional labor board. As a result, they 
claimed, all Detroit was “like a tinder 
box.” 

Representatives of the company unions 
set up by the manufacturers told the 
Labor Board that their organizations had 
no dues, no treasury with which to finance 
strikes, no meetings. They admitted that 
they were paid by the companies for 
doing “union” business. The manufac- 
turers said employees prefer company 
unions to independent ones. 

In the hope of averting open conflict 
in a major industry, General Johnson 
jumped in and helped the NLB by pro- 
posing that the manufacturers allow their 
workers to signify their real wishes in 


Scene in Ford plant at Chester, Pa., where 3,000 men are employed assembling 240 cars a 
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government-controlled elections, and per- 
mit a government “grievance board” to 
examine all cases of alleged discrimina- 
tion. The National Automobile Chamber 
of Commerce, which represents all the 
motor manufacturers except Ford and 
is the NRA code authority for the indus- 
try, agreed to consider the proposal. 

A secret meeting of the NACC was 
held early the following week in the or- 
ganization’s New York office, while Gen- 
eral Johnson, who had gone to New York 
from Washington for the occasion, 
waited impatiently in the Waldorf-As- 
toria Hotel. On the eve of the meeting 
the automobile industry issued a state- 
ment that it “does not intend to recog- 
nize the American Federation of Labor 
as such nor to enter into any contract 
with it in behaif of its employees.” It 
charged that the A. F. of L. was trying 
to compel auto workers to join unions 
against their will, and denied that the 
men had been coerced into joining com- 
pany unions. 

When it was evident that the manu- 
facturers’ meeting was making no prog- 
ress, President Roosevelt intervened, 
inviting both sides into conference. The 
union representatives reduced their de- 
mands to just two: a free election to 
determine the workers’ real wishes, and 
the setting up of an impartial board to 
review all cases of discrimination. 

After four days of frenzied consulta- 
tions, with both manufacturers and union 
representatives rushing from the White 
House to the NRA headquarters and back 
to the White House in taxicabs, choking 
down quick lunches, and refusing to be 
in the same room with each other, a 
compromise program was proposed by 


al 


+ 








day. a small fraction of the ¢ 


d by the labor disputes in the motor industry. 
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the President and accepted by both parties 


to the dispute. The terms of the com- 
promise were: (1) a board of three per- 
sons, one representing the workers, one 
representing the manufacturers, and one 
being an “impartial” chairman, was to be 
set up within 24 hours; (2) this board 
would examine union membership lists 
and company pay rolls and allot repre- 
sentatives for collective bargaining in 
each plant in proportion to the number of 
men in the independent unions, the com- 
pany unions, and in no unions at all; (3) 
the same board would investigate all 
cases of discrimination brought to its at- 
tention, provided that the independent 
unions first turned over their membership 
lists to the manufacturers; (4) the com- 
panies were not to discriminate against 
union men and were to bargain with their 
employees’ representatives. As a result 
of this agreement, A. F. of L. leaders 
called off the strike. 


St. Lawrence Treaty Beaten 


EASSERTING the _ independence 
\ which many feared it had lost, the 

Senate last month defeated the 
St. Lawrence Waterway Treaty by a 
margin of 18 votes. President Roosevelt 
had strongly urged ratification of the 
Treaty in a message he sent to the Sen- 
ate in January (Schol., Feb. 3). 

At first the Senate’s failure to accede 
to the President’s request was taken to 
mean that the Administration’s “honey- 
moon” with Congress was over. But 
political wiseacres soon rushed to their 
typewriters to point out that the vote 
was not political at all, but sectional. 
The President knew before the vote was 
taken what the outcome would be, and 
he showed no signs of being worried 
about it. Instead he told the reporters 
gathered at his daily press conference 
that a revised treaty would be submitted 
to the Senate next year. He seemed de- 
termined to continue his fight for the 
project he first espoused when he was 
Governor of New York. 

Senator Key Pittman (D., Nev.), chair- 
man of the Foreign Relations Committee 
which sent the treaty to the Senate floor 
with a favorable report, expressed the 
belief that ratification would be won next 
session. “The treaty is not dead,” he 
said. “It took seven years to get the 
Boulder Dam proposition through ard 

. I believe the fears of some of the 
Senators in the Mississippi River region 
are unfounded and that the. provisions 
of the treaty can be so clarified as to 
remove their fears. Fears of others as to 
damages can also be removed.” 

Senator LaFollette (R., Wis.) was not 
so sanguine. “The center of opposition,” 
he charged, “came from private power 
interests who were determined to block 
the project, which would have given 
cheaper electricity. This opposition came 
chiefly from the power interests under 
control of the firm of J. P. Morgan & Co. 
The assertion that I made earlier that this 
firm was against the treaty still stands.” 

In Canada it was said that, so long 
as its finances remain what they are at 
present, the Dominion government is very 
unlikely to proceed with the St. Law- 
rence project unaided by the United 
States. 
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President Asks Credit Banks 


OR a year the Administration has 
tried to persuade bankers to extend 


more liberal credit to industry. Back 

in September Chairman Jesse Jones 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion made a speech before the convention 
of the American Bankers Association in 
which he asked the bankers to “be smart 
for once ... and adopt a fair and helpful 
lending policy.” But the bankers did not 
loosen their purse strings. Their defense 
was that they were already making as 
many loans as they saw any prospect of 
getting back. To lend more liverally, they 
held, would be to take dangerous risks 
with their depositors’ funds. But the 
Administration arguec that if business 
men could not borrow money from their 














Brown in New York Herald Tribune 


He just won't believe the burnt child 


banks they would not be able to expand 
production and _ increase employment. 
When this brought only stony silence 
from the bankers, threats began to be 
heard in Washington. If bankers didn’t 
open their vaults and lend, it was said, 
the government would have to step in and 
do it for them. That would mean govern- 
ment competition with private banking, of 
course, but the alternative, continuing de- 
pression, was sufficiently grave to justify 
the step. Finally, last month, the Admin- 
istration made good its threat. 

In identical letters to Senator Fletcher 
(D., Fla.) and Representative Steagall 
(D., Ala.), chairmen respectively of the 
Senate and House committees on banking 
and currency, President Roosevelt urged 
the creation of twelve “credit banks.” In- 
vestigation has shown, he said, that the 
country’s small industries are greatly in 
need of capital. On the basis of a nation- 
wide survey it is estimated that at least 
$700,000,000 could be used in this way, 
and would, if supplied, continue 346,000 
persons in employment and furnish new 
employment to perhaps 378,000 men and 
women, President Roosevelt wrote. With 
his letter he sent copies of a bill fo create 
the twelve banks. It provided for the crea- 
tion of one in each Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict. Capital is to be supplied by the 
sale of stock to the Treasury, but control 
is to rest with the Federal Reserve Board 
in Washington. The banks’ directors are 
to be industrialists actively engaged in 
business in the districts. Bankers voiced 
moderate approval. It was freely hinted 
that they were more than willing to leave 
to the government a type of business they 
have come to regard as highly risky. 
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Your POCKETBOOK 


BANFF SPRINGS HOTEL—CHATEAU LAKE LOUISE 


—EMERALD LAKE CHALET— 
IN THE HEART OF THE CANADIAN ROCKIES 


f eager yourself to a brand new sensation 
on the roof garden of the world—at 
Banff the Magnificent, Lake Louise the Lovely, 
Emerald Lake the Beautiful!...With motoring feo: Metor tre Spey cece 
that gives a whole new meaning to the word st; 1 miier motoring. “ipciudina gen: 
—scenery in jade and diamond—hotels like iy hema $70 
dream castles—mile-high golf, swimming in 
warm sulphur and fresh water pools—trout 
fishing in a rainbow river—Indians, cowboys, 
“Mounties”—ponies to ride and peaks to 
climb .. . Regal living—marvelous menus— 
with rates as wonderful... Your opportunity — § eterous paye—sosete, monte, 
never so good as this year! Chat er. ares 
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Add Rail Fare from starting point. All tours originate at Banff or Field. 


Purchasers of any of these All-Expense Tours may extend Stop-Overs on payment of 
following for Room, yr per day—Banff Springs Horel—$9.00; Chateau Lake 
Louise—-$2.00; ; Emerald Lake Chalet—$7.00. Hotels open June 22 to September 10. 


Low Summer Round Trip Rail Fares to Banff, North Pacific Coast, California, Alaska 


anadian Pacific Hotels 


eo moe a ON eg 
x “eon «=O srrate" plittisertdia = “Wabdinard) 
c.as. Row 7 Bidg. 1010 Ove ve. Diste Tem 1 Fide. 15, ee attey Bivd. 412 12 aes 
MNDIANAPOLIS” «=n wate’ ANRAPS Ritaascn: =| “SAT OMABA 
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444 Seventh Ave 
PITTS URGH 


‘eal Wear Fivd. 


008 W. O. W. Bidg. 
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Reservations, rates, information also, from Manager, Banff Springs Hotel, BANFF, Alberta. 





Include an All-Expense Tour on your way to No. Pacific Coast, California, Alaska 
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“We sell unusual things” 


Well... 


festivals 


And what a stock we have! 
Europe really is out-doing herself 
this summer. Oberammergau is 
putting on the Passion Play six 
years before its usual time. 
Salzburg, Munich, Bayreuth of- 
fer immortal music. Great 
Britain, besides the Shakespeare 
and Malvern Dramatic Festivals 
and the Eisteddfod of Wales, 
presents the great Shropshire 
Historical Pageant. Switzerland, 
too, goes dramatic with the 
William Tell Pastoral Play. 


Of course we can't ignore these 
things. The itineraries of our 
University Tours are fairly studded 
with stellar attractions. And we 
have secured to direct them an 
impressive array of educational 
leaders . . . each an authority in 
the study which his particular 
tour emphasizes: Literature, A\rt 
or Music, History, Religion or 
Political Economy. Under their 
guidance, these tours will be 
festivals of learning as well as 
very grand vacations. 


What's more, you can make it 
this year. The rates of these 
tours are well within your budget 

. . Surprisingly low . . . and def- 
inite, eliminating any question of 
foreign exchange. Send in that 
coupon now... it's the first 
step toward making your summer 
one grand festival. 

Thos. Cook & Son 


COOK'S weve ies 


587 Fifth Ave., New York, and Branches 


ONE DOUGHTY STROKE 
OF THE SCISSORS 


Thos. Cook & Son - Wagons-Lits, Inc. 
587 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Please send me the booklet describing in detail your 
University Tours to Europe. 

Select and Modern Pleasure Tours are included in the 
same book. Check ( ) here if booklet of Popular 
Tours is also desired. 


Name ....scccceees TITTTITITT TTT TTT TTT TTT Tree 
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"Lindy" Testifies on Air Mail 


i] NTO the Majority Caucus Room of the 
! Senate Office Building last month walked 

the most famous young man in the 
world, Col. Charles A. Lindbergh. Though 
he had just declined to serve on the in- 
vestigation board called by Secretary of 
War Dern, he had come at the request 
of the Senate Postoffice Committee to 





Col. Lindbergh before the Senate Committee 
in Washington. Seated beside the flier is 
Senator McKellar of Tennessee. 


give his views on the air mail bill which 
President Roosevelt submitted to Congress 
the week before (Schol., March 24). As 
he made his way through the corps of 
reporters and photographers to the table 
where sat Senator McKellar (D., Tenn.), 
chairman of the committee, and others, 
the audience at the back of the room 
broke into spontaneous applause. For 
several minutes thereafter the  pho- 
tographers worked unrestrained. Finally 
with a gesture of impatience Senator 
McKellar brushed them away, and the 
hearing began, with the quiet purr of 
six movie cameras playing an obbligato to 
the testimony. 

Colonel Lindbergh proceeded to de- 
nounce the cancellation of the air mail 
contracts in no uncertain terms. The 
cancellation, he said, was “as contrary 
to American liberty as any action I have 
ever seen.” To refuse new contracts to 
the companies whose old contracts had 
been cancelled would be, he thought, “one 
of the most unjust acts I have ever seen 
in American legislation.” For two and 
a half hours he gave the Senators his opin- 
ions on the equipment of the army for 
flying the mails, on the advisability of 
separating operating companies from the 
manufacturers of aviation equipment, on 
the unwisdom of limiting the amount of 
mail a single plane could earry or the 
rate of pay for carrying it. When asked 
if he approved of the payment by his 
company (T..& W. A.) of $1,400,000 to 
Erle Halliburton to prevent him from 
bidding on a contract it sought, he ex- 
cused himself from answering on the 
ground that it was “out of my field.” 

The other principal witness of the day 
was Clarence Chamberlin, another trans- 
atlantic flier. He agreed substantially 
with what Colonel Lindbergh had said 
before him, but, with the explanation that 
“T am not concerned in any way with any 
of the aviation companies and never have 
been,” he said that there “seems to have 
been plenty of reason” for cancelling the 
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contracts. The next day Captain Eddie 
Rickenbacker, war ace, and professional 
pilot, denounced the cancellations even 
more emphatically than Lindbergh. All 
three thought the action destructive. 

The testimony of Amelia Earhart, the 
woman flier who has a striking facial re- 
semblance to Lindbergh, differed sharply 
from that of the male aces. She urged 
creation of a federal Department of 
Transportation to co-ordinate rail, bus 
and air travel. Instead of charging that 
the cancellation of the contracts had 
“ruined” aviation, she said that to con- 
tinue the subsidies system to which the 
cancellations put a sudden end would 
have been to “throttle” the industry. 


House Votes Bonus 


EN years after the original Bonus 
= was passed, the House of Repre- 

sentatives voted by 295 to 125 to 
print $2,400,000,000 in new money and 
pay off the veterans’ bonus in full. A 
few weeks before, President Roosevelt 
had sent a letter to Speaker Rainey in 
which he bluntly declared that if the 
measure were sent 
to him for his signa- 
ture he would veto 
it. Nevertheless 231 
Democrats defied all 
efforts of Speaker 
Rainey and Majority 
Leader Byrns to re- 
strain them from vot- 
ing for the bill, in- 
troduced by Repre- 
sentative Patman 
(D. Tex.). They 
were joined by 59 
Republicans and 5 Farmer-Labor men. 
Only 74 Democrats and 51 Republicans 
voted no. 

As soon as the House had voted, the 
Patman Bill was sent to the Senate, 
where its fate was admittedly doubtful. 
In passing the Independent Offices Ap- 
propriation Bill (a routine measure cov- 
ering appropriations for the salaries, 
supplies, and other expenses of agencies 
of the federal goyernment like the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, the Civil Service 
Commission, and the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration), the Senate late in February ac- 
cepted amendments restoring $354,000,000 
of the $400,000,000 of economies effected 
at the expense of veterans and federal 
employees by the Economy Act last year 
(Schol., Mar. 10, 1934, p. 22). The Sen- 
ate’s action was taken in face of repeated 
warnings by Senator Robinson (D., Ark.) 
that the President would veto the bill if 
the amendments were included in it. 

Although the Independent Offices Bill 
had already passed the House, the addi- 
tion of the Senate amendments made re- 
consideration by the House necessary. 
In the end the House reduced the appro- 
priations of the Senate amendments to 
$288,000,000, and the bill went to con- 
ference. Observers in Washington ex- 
pected it to end its career at the White 
House. Many of them prophesied that 
the Patman Bonus Bill would not get even 
that far. It lacks the support of the 
American Legion, whose lobbying ac- 
tivities have lately been limited to an 
effort to have the cuts of the Economy 
Act restored. 
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Social Studies Section 


WANTED ! 


NEW MEMBERS FOR THIS 
GREAT WORLD-WIDE CLUB! 


CUNARD TRAVEL CLUB 


We're an interesting crowd to know. Our members are scattered all over the 
world . . . thousands of them . . . intelligent, travel-minded men and women, 


famous explorers . . 


. keeping in touch with the Club and with each other 


through letters, travel booklets, through our big illustrated magazine. 


Sooner or later you will be going places, too . . 


- heading for the strange 


and alluring byways of the world. Think what it will mean to you to have 
contacts in scores of far-off countries . . . to know, not by dry geography but 
by intimate and interesting personal relations, how other races live and what 


other lands are like! 


Join this great club . . . full membership 
costs only $1 a year ($1.50 outside U.S.A.). 
And with your membership card you re- 
ceive not only the current issue of the 
magazine, but a splendid atlas of the 
world. Send in now your check or money 


order, with this coupon. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 





CUNARD TRAVEL CLUB 
25 Broadway, New York 

Please enroll me as a member. 
I enclose 14 for full 1-year 


domestic 


foreign membership. 


Name 


Address 























Three-Power Pact Signed at 
Rome 


affairs has shifted from Vienna to 

Rome. In that ancient city last month 
Chancellor Engelbert Dollfuss of Austria, 
Premier Julius Goemboes, the virtual dic- 
tator of Hungary, and Benito Mussolini, 
Italian Fascist “Duce,” met in a two-day 
secret conference. What they talked about 
was not revealed to outsiders. But the 
text of a pact they signed was. It bound 
the three governments to consult one an- 
other on all questions of mutual interest, 
provided for the conclusion before May 15 
of agreements to increase their exports, 
pledged efforts to overcome the difficulties 
Hungary has been facing as the result of 
a decline in the price of wheat, promised 
also to increase the traffic through Adri- 
atic ports (presumably at the expense of 
German ports), and created a committee 
of experts to study measures for improv- 
ing the economic relations of the three 
nations. 

Just how significant this latest develop- 
ment is no one can certainly say. Mus- 
solini has tried for years to establish a 
“sphere of influence” in central Europe, 
but until this year he has always been 
thwarted by France. The revolution in 
Germany which placed Adolf Hitler in 
power diminished French opposition to 
Italy’s designs, however, for the alterna- 
tive to Italian domination of Austria was 
its incorporation in the “Third Reich,” 


yn center of interest in European 


and France would rather have Austria 
under Italian than German domination. 

But* in the pact concluded at Rome 
Mussolini apparently went farther than 
France had anticipated. For the pledge 
the three countries gave one another to 
consult on all issues 
of mutual interest 
means to Frenchmen 
that Italy is backing 
Hungarian demands 
for revision of the 
Versailles Treaty, 
and if there is any- 
thing a Frenchman 
wants revised even 
less than he does 
the Bible, it is the 
Treaty of Versailles. 
One crack in that 
treaty and France 
foresees disaster to her elaborate plans 
for “security.” That is why an air of 
marked coolness greeted the news of the 
Rome pact in Paris. 

Nor was French anxiety about the pact 
allayed by a speech Premier Mussolini 
made to the fifteenth convention of the 
Fascist Party the next day. He openly 
espoused Hungarian ambitions, and freely 
predicted that in the next 60 years Italy 
would climb to a position of “world 
primacy.” This imperialist declaration 
alarmed not only France but her allies in 
the Little Entente, who fear treaty re- 
vision and Italian imperialism as much as 
the French. 

Economists say that no substantial im- 
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provement in Austrian and Hungarian 
economic conditions is possible without 
the cooperation of the Little Entente. But 
Mussolini's blustering seems at the mo- 
ment to have made that cooperation even 
more remote than it was before. And it 
may be that his efforts to strengthen his 
own hand in Central Europe will drive the 
allies of France into the German camp. 
In thwarting Germany's plans for cap- 
turing Austria Il Duce may yet find that 
he has allowed an even richer prize to fall 
into her hands. 


Samuel Insull Escapes 


FTER pleading for weeks that he 
was too ill to leave his bed, Samuel 
Insull, fallen utilities magnate of 
the Middle West, slipped out of his 
Athens apartment one night, boarded a 
tramp steamer chartered at a cost of 
$10,000, and sailed off toward the Suez 
Canal. His escape went unnoticed for a 
day. Then the government issued orders 
to the owners of the steamer, who im- 
mediately radioed the captain to head 
about and return to port. While Insull 
was being returned to the city in which 
he sought refuge from justice last Octo- 
ber, it was learned that some English 
acquaintances calling themselves the 
“Friends of Insull in England” had 
arranged his latest effort to elude extra- 
dition to the United States. Premier 
Panayoti Tsaldaris issued a statement in 
which he said that “within twenty-four 
(Continued on next page) 
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SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS 


for GOING TO 


EUROPE 


THIS SUMMER 


oe oe. ey 


I. LOW COST SUMMER COURSES 
AT GERMAN UNIVERSITIES 

A wide choice of famous Universities for those 
interested as teachers or students of German 
and those desiring first hand knowledge of the 
progress in the New GERMANY. All arrange- 
ments made in advance of sailing and all nec- 
essary expenses included in the low-cost rate: 
Ocean round-trip, railroad fares abroad, tuition 
fees and room and board. For all details ad- 
dress: Educational Service Department. 


I. OBERAMMERGAU 


In celebration of the 300th Anniversary, thirty- 
three Summer performances of the Passion Play 
will be given....An opportunity not again to be 
offered until 1940.... You stay in the homes of 
the peasant-actors. Attendance «t the Passion 
Play entitles you to a one-third reduction on 
German railways throughout your stay. 


Ill. REDUCED COSTS IN EUROPE 


Offsetting the present currency fluctuations 

European countries have made drastic reduc- 

tions in travel cosis—~some as much as60%. Also, 

using Register Marks, obtainable here, makes 

a 15% saving of costs in Germany. 

IV. IMPROVED CLASSES ON 
GERMAN SHIPS 


SPEED that gives extra days abroad — the 
BREMEN and EUROPA, fastest to England, 
France, Germany... and all the luxurious 2nd 
Class on these fliers turned now into TOURIST 
CLASS! New comforts combined with SPEED 
and MONEY-Saving. Third Class offering siill 
more savings and in the travel manner famous 
throughout the collegiate world. 


Vacation Sailings to 
ENGLAND, FRANCE, GERMANY 
BREMEN—June 13 and July 1 
EUROPA—June 19 and July8 


ToIRELAND, ENGLAND, FRANCE, GERMANY 
A Special Sailing of the Luxurious 


COLUMBUS—June 30 


Enlarged, Refurbished Third Class 
on the newly Streamlined Expresses 


HAMBURG, June 21 ALBERTBALLIN, June 28 
NEW YORE, July 4 DEUTSCHLAND, July 12 


Vacations on the Seas 
in the comfort of Cabin Liners 


BERLIN......Junel6 ST. LOUIS. June 23 
MILWAUEEE.June 30 STEUBEN... July 5 
STUTTGART... July 12 


V. TOURS HOLD PRESENT LOW 
RATES AGAINST CURRENCY 
FLUCTUATIONS 


Assure yourself savings now offered abroad. 
Obtain inclusive-cost Tours while benefits are 
yours, Cease worry about money changes. 


Consult Local Authorized Travel Agents, or 
HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
NORTH GERMAN LLOYD 


57 Broadway, New York City 
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hours after his arrival Insull will be 
ordered to leave Greek soil . . . according 
to law” and the U. S. authorities in 
Athens were reported to be “waiting.” 

But when the Maiotis dropped anchor 
in the harbor of Piraeus, not far from the 
spot where the Greeks and the Persians 
fought the great naval battle of Salamis 
(480 B.C.), U. S. Minister Lincoln Mac- 
Veagh declined to act. So the Greek gov- 
ernment issued an order requiring Insull 
to leave for good within 24 hours, and in 
the dead of night his “yacht” set out again 
for parts unknown. One of the fugitive’s 
Greek lawyers told reporters his client 
planned to remain at sea, secure from 
extradition, until April 20 “or perhaps 
longer.” 


Philippine Bill Signed 


= =WO recent developments have con- 
siderably altered the complexion of 
affairs in the Far East. These are 
the passage by Congress of a new 
Philippines Independence Bill and the ex- 
change of diplomatic notes between our 
government and the government of Japan. 

The new Philippine Independence Bill 
was passed in obedience to a request of 
President Roosevelt. It differs from the 
previous Hawes-Cutting Act (Schol., 
Oct. 28) in providing that all U. S. Army 
bases shall be abandoned as soon as a 
temporary semi-autonomous Philippine 
government has been set up. Provision is 
made also for negotiations about the fu- 
ture of our naval bases in the islands. 
No economic changes in the bill were 
asked in the President’s message. 

In Manila no enthusiasm is felt for the 
new bill, but it is said that all political 
factions have agreed to accept it “because, 
as a compromise, it cannot be dodged.” 
If it is accepted, the Philippines will be 
free ten years after the adoption of a 
constitution and the inauguration of a 
temporary semi-autonomous government. 

Of the Japanese notes the significance is 
pure guesswork. On the surface they are 
nothing more than the polite and well- 
nigh meaningless expression of recipro- 
cated esteem which the diplomats of all 
nations habitually exchange. Foreign Min- 
ister Hirota tells Secretary Hull that he 
will from time to time communicate to 
him his “thoughts as to the necessity of 
promoting our traditional friendship,” and 
Mr. Hull replies that he will be happy to 
receive whatever Mr. Hirota has to send. 
That is all—on the surface. 

But between the lines, observers believe 
they see much more. They say that the 
exchange is the first step toward a detailed 
understanding between the two countries. 
According to their interpretation, Japan 
is willing to make certain concessions in 
the interest of peace in return for certain 
concessions by the U. S. They suggest 
that the plan may be for Japan to aban- 
don her announced intention of expanding 
her navy beyond the present ratio of 
10-10-7 when the London Naval Treaty 
expires next year, extend the Nine Power 
Pact or give some other guarantee to con- 
tinue the policy of the “open door” in 
Asia, and guarantee the neutrality of the 
Philippines, while in exchaage the United 
States would replace the present law ex- 
cluding all Japanese immigrants by a 
quota system, withdraw her military and 
naval bases in the Philippines, and recog- 
nize the Manchukuo government. This 
view sees the Philippine Independence Bill 
as a part of the larger program. [If it is 
correct, the prospects for continued peace 
in the Orient are probably much brighter 
than they have been in a long time. 
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Go to the 
World’s Fair 
by Water 


TWICE WEEKLY SAILINGS ON PALA- 
TIAL OCEAN TYPE SHIPS ... LOW 
FARES INCLUDE SPACIOUS STATE- 
ROOMS ...INCOMPARABLE CUISINE 
..» ELABORATE ENTERTAINMENT... 
10-HOUR TO 4-DAY STOPOVER 
PRIVILEGES IN CHICAGO ... HOTEL 
ACCOMMODATIONS ARRANGED 


Great Lakes Transit Cruises make going 
to and from the World's Fair as enjoyable 
as the Fair itself. Exclusive features in- 
clude single screw propulsion ships free 
from incessant noise and vibration of side 
wheelers ... observation dining room 
. . . finest food on the Great Lakes... 
spacious sun-swept play decks . . . every 
comfort and convenience for restful, en- 
joyable travel. Stay ten hours in Chicago 
and return on same ship if you desire. 
Hotel accommodations for longer stop- 
overs arranged. Railroad tickets honored. 
Follow the advice of your friends who 
went to the World’s Fair last year. Go by 
Great Lakes Transit ships. Enjoy the 
luxuries of trans-Atlantic travel while en- 
joying the beauties of America’s inland 
sea. 


GREAT LAKES TRANSIT 
CORPORATION 


S. S. OCTORARA S. S. JUNIATA 
S. S. TIONESTA 


Sailing frequently between Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Mackinac Island, Sault Ste. Marie, 
Houghton, Duluth, Chicago, Milwaukee. 


Automobiles Carried Between All Ports 


For full information, apply any Travel or Railroad 
Agent or J. F. Condon, P. T. M., 120 Delaware 


Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Bringing Them Up-to-Date 


“CENTURY OF PROGRESS" 


Chicago’s “Century of Exposition is 
to open again next summer. eanwhile two people 
who visited it last summer are bringing suit against 
the city’s Health Commissioner for $300,000. They 
say they contracted amoebic dysentery while stay- 
ing at the Congress Hotel; that the Health Com- 
missioner knew that guests of the hotel were being 
infected with the disease and that some of them, 
including “‘Texas” Guinan, died of it; that never- 
theless he took good care not to share his knowledge 
with anyone until the Exposition had closed its 
doors for the winter. 


IRELAND 


Because it defeated his bill to outlaw the wearing 
of blue shirts (Schol., Sept. 30, Jan. 6), President 
Eamon de Valera is trying to have the Irish Senate 
abolished. 


WAR DEBTS 


Because the Senate has already passed, and the 
House is expected to pass, a bill forbidding loans 
to countries which have defaulted on their debt 
payments to the U. S., Secretary Morgenthau has 
ruled that New York banks may not participate 
in a proposed loan to France. 


DISARMAMENT 


France has rejected the disarmament proposals 
of the British government (Schol., March 17), as 
she was confidently expected to do. France refuses 
to reduce her own armaments or to sanction or 
condone the re-arming of Germany. On only one 
point does she see eye to eye with Great Britain: 
Germany must return to the League. 


GERMANY 


Germany's “unfavorable” trade balance  in- 
creased in February, not, it is said, so much be- 
cause of the decline in her exports as of the 
increase in her imports, especially war materials. 
Nevertheless the itler government has taken 
drastic action to reduce imports by imposing a 
practical embargo. 


VINSON BILL 


The Vinson Bill to build up the Navy (Schol., 
Feb. 17, March 24) awaited only the President's 
signature to become law late last month. Its pas- 
sage by our Senate was swiftly followed by counter- 
moves in other countries. Britain produced a 
quarter million dollar naval budget, its largest since 
1928. The budget was passed by the House of 
Commons. The French government announced a 
three billion franc plan to increase air, land and 
water forces. Japan moved to enlarge next year 
her already greatly swollen armaments budget. 
And in all nations the manufacturers of war mate- 
rials rubbed their hands and grinned. 


STOCK EXCHANGE BILL 


Although the bill to control the stock exchanges, 
introduced by Senator Fletcher (D., Fla.) and 
Representative Rayburn (D., Tex.) has been con- 
siderably toned down in deference to the wishes of 
the interests whose regulation it contemplates, 
President Whitney of the New York Stock Ex- 
change still opposes it. But Eugene R. Black, 
governor of the Federal Reserve Board, has given 
the modified measure his unqualified support. (See 
Schol., March 3, 17). 





The Fortnight in Congress 


HOUSE 

Passed the Patman Bonus Bill, 295-125. 

Debated the Independent Offices Supply Bill. 

Passed the Bankhead Cotton Bill, making 
crop reduction compulsory. 

Passed the Tydings. MeDufhe Philippine In- 
dependence Bill. 

Passed the Dies Silver Bill, which authorizes 
purchases of foreign silver at 25 per cent 
above the prevailing price in exchange for 
American agricultural products. 

Passed the Dickstein Resolution to investi- 
gate Nazi propaganda activities here. 


SENATE 

Rejected the St. Lawrence Waterway Treaty 
by 46 for, to 42 against. A two-thirds ma- 
jority was required. 

Passed the Air Mail Bill previously passed by 
the House, authorizing the Army to carry 
the mails for not more than one year. 

Passed the Home Loan Bond Guarantee Bill 
which parallels the guarantee of farm 
mortgage bonds (Schol., Jan. 27). 

Passed the Philippine Independence Bill. 

Received the revised Air Mail Bill, modified 
after testimony of Lindbergh and others. 


BOTH HOUSES 
Received from President Roosevelt a bill for 
setting up 12 intermediate credit banks. 


Social Studies Section 


EFORE completing your summer 
plans, find out about vacation 
costs in Eastern Canada. Canadian 


National can give you information on rail fares, 
meals and accommodations for 2 or 4 weeks. Stop 
at the nearest office — or write us what you 
want to spend. You’ll be agreeably surprised to 
learn how far your money will go in Canada. 





Oy Historic Montreal. Que- 
ano WHE. vec City rich in Old 


industries. 


salt in the air. 


Summer resorts that are different. 
salmon filled lakes and streams. 


World charm. Native 
Deep forests. Trout and 


Miles of thrilling seacoast. The tang of 


Golf, tennis, sailing, bathing and other outdoor sports. 


The Province of lakes and woods. 





Get away on a canoe and 


. 
fishing trip. Settle down in a friendly summer colony on 
WUO’ fishing 


the edge of a pine-fringed lake for an outdoor vacation the 
whole family will enjoy ... or stop at one of the many comfortable hotels and 
lodges. Golf, swim, ride and fish in the bracing north woods air. 


Information and booklets also on the Canadian Rockies, Jasper Park and Alaska. 


Canapran Nationa 
a ge 


To Everywhere 


quette Ave. Grand Trunk Ry. Sta. 


DULU EW YO 
428 W. Superior St. 673 Fifth A 
PHILADELPHIA 


BOSTON DETROIT MIN 
186 Tremont St. 1523 Washington Blvd. 634 M 
TH N 


BUFFALO 
420 Main St. 
CHICAGO 
4 So. Michigan Blvd. 


CINCINNATI 
49 E. Fourth Se. 


KANSAS CITY 
705 Walnut St. 


LOS ANGELES 
607 So. Grand Ave. 


1422 Chestnut St. 
PITTSBURGH 
355 Fifth Ave. 


mM 


PORTLAND, ME. SEATTLE 
1329 Fourth Ave. 


RK ST. LOUIS WASHINGTON, D.Ce 


venue 314 No. Broadway 922 15th St. N.w, 
ST. PAUL LONDON, ENG, 
83 East Fifth Se. 17-19 Cockspur St. 
SAN FRANCISCO PARIS, YRANCE 
648 Marker St. 1 rue Scribe 
























Break away from the commonplace this 
year—enjoy an ocean voyage on land- 
locked seas, offering scenic attractions 


en route! . . . quaint mountain-backed 
towns. . . intriguing historical spots . . . 
spectacular living glaciers . . . pictur- 
esque Indian villages and weird totem 
carvings . . . natural beauty that is vast 
and unspoiled. Alaska is truly a varied 
vacationland. 

Only The Alaska Line— the All-Amer- 
ican route—offers a choice of Alaska 
vacation cruises and tours. Cruises as 
short as 11 days from Seattle—as low 
as $80 round-trip, first class. Superior 
accommodations . . . world-famous 
cuisine . . . congenial atmosphere. Sail- 
ings twice weekly from early May to 
September. 

Ask about the special cruise for teach- 
ers this summer. Also a University of 
Washington Summer School cruise— 
with credit. 

Something new under the midnight 
sun! An adventure cruise above the 
Arctic Circle. Ask for details, 

A GOOD-NATURED MAP 

Get this amusing, illustrated map of 
Alaska in full color. Instructive — suit- 
able for framing. Send for it now! 


ALASKA STEAMSHIP COMPARY 


— STEAMSHIP COMPANY —Room 456 

Pier Two—Seattie, Washington 
1 am interested in (check which one) CZ Spe- 
cial Cruise for teachers. () University of 
Washington Summer School Alaska Cruise. 
0 Arctic Cruise. () Regular Alaska Vacation 
literature. () Good-natured map, (enclose 
ten cents.) 


Name 


Address 















Pacific, Dollar, American Mail Lines,General Agents 











City and State 





BY JACK LIPPERT 


HEN Mother Eve and Father 

Adam played catch beneath the 

fateful apple tree in the Gar- 
den of Eden they started something more 
than sin rolling down through the ages. 
It was the first ball game of which we 
have any record. We Americans allude 
to it quite frequently, and innocently, at 
the baseball park when we exhort batters 
to “give the old apple a ride.” 

The apple is getting a hard ride, wher- 
ever man has found the time to put aside 
his daily work for his favorite game. If 
you should make a tour of the world one 
of these days you will see the people of 
every land wherever you go playing games 


with solid or hollow spheres, made of 
everything from solid ivory to a goat’s 
stomach. The national game of most 


every country today—I believe China is 
the one notable exception—is played with 
a ball. The Chinese, who, unlike other 
nationalities do not gather in great crowds 
to watch others play, claim shuttlecock as 
their national game. Second in popularity 
is kite flying. Soccer, tennis and basket- 
ball have been imported from the West- 
ern World, but they have not acquired 
popularity like baseball has in Japan. 

The Chinese form of shuttlecock is of 
ancient, native origin and has no connec- 
tion with the battledore and shuttlecock 
and the badminton of England and 
America. The Western peoples, when 
playing this ball-less game with its feath- 
ered “bird,” use a bat or racquet of some 
sort. The Chinese play the game entirely 
with their feet, using their hands only 
when the bird is “dead” (no play), 
order to put it into play again. 

The national games of most great civi- 
lizations are shrouded in the mists of an- 
tiquity. Our national game of baseball, 


Havana high school boys showing two positions in the game of jai alai, which originated 
three hundred years ago in the Basque country of Spain. 


Weekly Sports Page 


Playing Ball the World Over 
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and our equally national game of basket- 
ball, are exceptions, although baseball 
evolved from rounders, a game originating 
in Great Britain. The modern game of 
baseball, as we know it, was the inven- 
tion of Col. Abner Doubleday, to whom 
the credit goes because the allocation of 
and the distances between the bases fixed 
by him in 1839 have never been changed. 
Basketball evolved direct from the brain 


of Dr. James A. Naismith in 189], 
Although natives of a certain tribe in 
South America have been discovered 


tossing boulders through a rock forma- 
tion on the hillside, their game was un- 
known to the father of American basket- 
ball. 

Most noteworthy national games played 
today are cricket in England, hurling in 
Ireland, ice hockey in Canada, pelota in 
the Basque country (jai alai in Cuba), 
and baseball in the United States. But 
even in these countries the so-called na- 
tional game no longer dominates the ath- 
letic scene, for sports in most every form 
are to be found in every country. 

Most noteworthy international games, 
played on an international basis, are ten- 
nis, golf, association football (soccer), 
track and field sports, swimming and 
diving, boxing, wrestling, ice hockey, fancy 
skating, skiing, sailing and motor-boating, 
walking races, target shooting, equestrian 
sports, cycling, pony polo, billiards, chess, 
fencing and rowing. Many of these sports 
are on the Olympic program. 

If you happen to be traveling on the 
European continent this summer do not 
be surprised at the number of football 
(soccer) fields you see. They are every- 
where, dotting the land just as baseball 
diamonds do (or once did) here. 

Almost as popular as football in many 
European countries is ping-pong, which, 
at the present moment, has France in its 
grip. Tennis is one of the most universal 
of ball games. Every town and city of 
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Europe has its courts. In England most 
courts are grass, and you must not get 
excited and run to cover when a little rain 
begins to fall. On the Continent the 
courts are clay, many of them of a sub- 
stance known as en-tout-cas, a specially 
mixed clay and sand of a rich red- 
brownish color, which quickly absorbs 
water and allows play on a court a half 
hour after a heavy rain. 

Nowhere on the European and Asiatic 
continents does golf command the popu- 
larity that it does in Scotland, England 
and the United States. Resorts and great 
hotels frequented by the English-speaking 
peoples have golf courses for their guests. 
Whatever other golf courses exist are 
controlled by and enjoyed only by the 

















Chinese boys playing their native Shuttlecock 


Illustrated from “Physical Education in China,” 
by Gunsun Hoh 


very wealthy. But not the one that is 
now being constructed in Moscow. This 
is the only golf course in all the Russias. 

International competition in the popu- 
lar sports is a much more regular thing 
in Europe and Asia than it is here. Their 
national representative football teams and 
track and field teams are picked from 
the best talent to be had. These are ex- 
tremely popular sports in Europe, and it 
is not uncommon to find crowds of from 
20,000 to 150,000 attending the interna- 
tional games when Turkey plays the 
U.S.S.R., or when Germany plays France 
(their last scheduled game had to be 
called off because of the reaction of the 
French people to the ways of the Hitler 
government). 

Two forms of football are popular in 
England and wherever the English have 
settled, and also, to some extent, in 
France. These are the Association (soccer) 
and Rugby (handling) types. It is from 
the latter that our American school foot- 
ball is derived. We think of England as 
the birthplace of football, for it was at 
Rugby School that young William Webb 
Ellis startled his fellow students by pick- 
ing up the ball in his hands and running 
with it, thus originating the distinctive 
feature of this type of football. Until 
that unprecedented run of Ellis (now 
commemorated by a tablet on the playing 
field) all football was played with the 

(Concluded on next page) 
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This advertisement is written by a 
man who just returned from his first 
trip to Mexico. 

I went down and came back on the 
West Coast Route of Southern Pacific, 
spending two days at Mazatlan, three 
at Guadalajara, seven in Mexico City. 
And my most vivid impression of 
Mexico is the kindness and friendli- 
ness of its people. Not once did I 
suffer any inconvenience or discour- 
tesy at their hands. 

Other memories crowd in . . . of the 
first American money I exchanged. 
For $40 I received 141.20 pesos —a 
tremendous roll! The crowds that 
came down to meet the train at every 
stop, on this West Coast where the 
arrival of a train is still a big event. 
The fresh pineapple I bought at 
Rosario. The mountains shaped like 
jigsaw puzzles. The beautiful women 
at Mazatlan. The thrill of my first ex- 
perience at deep-sea fishing in that 
tropic harbor. And the man who 
climbed a tall palm to bring me down 
a green coconut. 

Guadalajara’smarketplaceattracted 
me far more than the magnificent 
churches. There was a street almost 
filled with sombreros, another with 
pottery and baskets. Mexico City 
(they call it simply “Mexico” down 






there), a beautiful city in a valley 
7,440 feet above the sea. The struggle 
I had learning to pronounce Ixtac- 
cibuatl. The policeman who stopped 
all traffic while I photographed a 
Charro during the Sunday parade at 
Chapultepec Park. The little boy who 
poled us through the floating gardens 
at Xochimilco. 

I wrote an account of my trip just 
as it occurred. Southern Pacific has 
had it printed. If you'd enjoy reading 
what an average tourist saw and did 
in a three weeks’ trip to Mexico, write 
Mr. Bartlett at the address below. 





FARES ARE LOW 


Service on Southern Pacific’s West 
Coast Route via Tucson and No- 
gales, has been recently increased 
to six trains a week, every day ex- 
cept Sunday. All trains carry Stand- 
ard Pullmans and serve good meals. 

From the East or West, take our 
Sunset Limited or Golden State 
Limited to Tucson. 

Pullman charges have been greatly 
reduced. And the rail roundtrip 
fares are very low. For example, 
$94.80 from Chicago to Mexico 
City and back (23-day limit). Still 
lower fares will be in effect for 
summer trips. 
































For free booklet, “I've Been to 
Mexico,” write O. P. BARTLETT, 
Dept. B.4, 310 So. Michigan Bivd., 
Chicago. 


Southern 
Pacific 
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VIKING CRUISE 
Ris ws 
A: 


MIDNIGHT SUN 


ICELAND FINLAND 
NORTH CAPE RUSSIA 
NORWAY SWEDEN 
THE FJORDS DENMARK 
vissy FRANCE 
JUNE 29 Scor'm. 


Enjoy a complete change 
this summer. Go where 
a warm welcome awaits 
you, among friendly peo- 
ples, midst strange sights 
and fascinating places. 


42 Days.. $435 »P 
Gleaming White Viking Liner, 20,000 Tons Reg. 


KUNGSHOLM 


Ship is your botel throughout cruise 
Visiting 7 countries, 12,000 miles, 
20 ports, back in New York 
August 10 or by later sailing at no 
extra cost. 





Delightful Baltic 
- Cruises May 28 and 
July 25 visitin 
Swodee~Denmaths: Vidor-Pialant 
and Russia on the M.S. Gripsholm, 
famous running mate of the 
Kungsholm. Rates Ist class 
$395 up, Tourist class $295 up. 
Consult your Tourist Agent or 
SWEDISH AMERICAN LINE 
21 State St.,N.¥. 181 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
10 State St., Boston 
and Principal Cities 


SWEDISH 





In answering travel advertisements in 
this issue, please mention Scholastic, the 
National High School Weekly. 


GOING sy MOTOR 


The pleasure of your automobile trip will 
beincreased by the thoughtful, helpfulfree 
service offered by Conoco. Even special in- 
formation on fishing and all other sports. 


ROAD MAPS, 
‘BOOKLETS, 
DIRECTORIES 
Wherever 


plan to travel in 
States, Canada or 





and where you want to or 
We will send, postpaid, state 
road maps of each state you 
fs through, marked with 
st routes, illustrated 
of interesting vacation and his- 
toric spots, camp and hotel di- 
rectories. aConocoPassport 
which introduces you to 18,000 
Red Triangle stations and pro- 
vides space to record the ex- 
penses of your io. Seerees, 
ited by Continental Oi 
is America’s Svenet 


service. — 

ent 69, Conoco Tra- SX 

vel Bureau, Denver, Colorado. 
TRAVEL 


CONOCO sureau 











"Vive Guignol” 


(Concluded from page 16) 


shimmering reds and blues, clad the fine 
ladies; real gold lace adorned the broad- 
cloth of the gendarme’s uniform; the old 
veteran’s wooden legs was hooped with 
shining copper; and oh, Polichinelle! 
What a hump! What a glorious red 
nose! What silver lace upon his peaked 
cap! What marvelously fashioned hands 
with finger nails painted on fingers and 
thumbs! There was, it is true, no Roland, 
no miller, no countess. The old show- 
man had drawn those stories from tradi- 
tions too old for the great world to re- 
member. But clever artisans of Urona 
were already working to reproduce the 
missing figures. 

In a fortnight a new Guignol stood on 
the boulevard, superb in red paint picked 
out with gilt, and new rows of low 
benches stood before it. All day long the 
old showman hung about it, immaterial 
as a specter, but always with his tremu- 
lous smile—pulling on the cords running 
through patented pulleys. 

When all was ready the gala perform- 
ance was given. Marching down the 
boulevard, two by two, as on great féte 
days, shining silk hats on their bald heads, 
long-tailed frock coats on their corpulent 
bodies, the mayor with the broad red sash 
of his office girt about him, the garde 
champétre in full uniform bringing up 
the rear, the municipal council arrived in 
a body and sat themselves down on the 
front benches, reserved for them as for 
the family of the bride at a wedding, with 
heavy tasseled cords. Behind them, thick 
as they could sit, were children and chil- 
dren and children—prettily dressed little 


girls and ragged little boys, small gentle-. 


men in fawn-colored gaiters and plain 
little girls in worn black cotton dresses, 
the only thing in common between them 
the dewy brightness of their young eyes. 
Behind them, row upon row, standing up. 
were their fathers and their mothers. 

Never was there such a show. When 
the curtain went up showing the familiar 
kitchen of the inn with the roast paste- 
board fowl on the table, what a burst of 
applause! Such shouts of “Come in! 
Come in!” As at the little side door came 
the familiar knocking. As the doors slowly, 
slowly opened, such expectant silence; 
and such enthusiasm when, thrust slyly 
around it, appeared the goggling eyes and 
great red impudent nose! “Vive Polich- 
inelle!” 

How eagerly they all called out the 
wrong directions to the pursuing gendarme 
as after the theft of the fowl he rushed 
about, trying to arrest the culprit! How 
magnificently did Polichinelle reward them 
with his great jovial bow and his shame- 
less chuckle of joy! 

The municipal council, sitting hunched 
on the low benches, their great paunches 
resting on their knees, laughed over the 
old jokes and over their being there, till 
they wiped their eyes. But they remem- 
bered to fall respectfully silent during 
the pathetic scene of the countess and her 
lost son, so silent that one could hear 
the littlé girls sniffling. 

The last show was “Polichinelle and the 
Crocodile,” that latter brilliantly var- 
nished and savagely toothed, so that the 
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littler children shuddered as the gaping 
jaws opened wide. One little fellow called 
out as naively as the mountain children, 
“Look out! Look behind you! Take 
care!”—only to have the others say, “Sh! 
Sh!” and remind him in whispers that it 
was only the gendarme in danger. 

The last act ended with Polichinelle’s 
whirling dance of exultation in his own 
cunning and his thanks to the children 
for their help and sympathy. “Vive 
Polichinelle! Vive Guignol!” they cried as 
the curtain went down. And before they 
went back to the world of duty and re- 
sponsibility and cause and effect, they 
lingered to laugh and chat as the collec- 
tion was taken up, the wonderful collec- 
tion, with bank bills and silver in it. 

The next morning the old showman did 
not appear. When at noon they went to 
his little shed to look him up they found 
him dead on his ragged mattress, the 
white marble of his lips set in a smile. 

I know it sounds melodramatic. But 
just as I tell it to you, so it happened. 
His heart had probably been weak for 
some time, the doctor said. 

“Good-by, Guignol !” 


Reprinted from the volume “Basque 
People,” by Dorothy Canfield (Copyright, 
1931), by permission of Harcourt Brace 
and Company. 


Playing Ball 
(Concluded from preceding page) 


foot. But England certainly did not in- 
vent that game. It came to them via the 
Romans and the Romans got it from the 
Greeks. It was harpastum to the Romans, 
and the Greek word for it was episkuros. 
The ball was an inflated bladder of some 
animal, and it was propelled entirely by 
foot. There is some story of a noble 
Roman having violated the code in the 
best manner of his British descendent, 
William Webb Ellis, by picking up the 
bladder and running with it, but this is a 
story that the English will not believe. 

Another game with a pretty well au- 
thenticated family tree is hockey—as 
played with a small, hard ball and curved 
stick (shinny or shillelah or just plain field 
hockey). The ancient Persians passed this 
game to the Greeks who passed it to the 
Romans who dropped their heavy-headed 
clubs all over the European continent, 
and especially in Ireland, where they have 
not stopped swinging them yet. In 1832 
the Eskimos were discovered at a form 
of field hockey, and the American Aztecs 
were known to have played a stick game 
with a ball (on the ground)—not to be 
confused with lacrosse. 

Some of the elements of lacrosse, hand- 
ball and tennis, are to be found in jai alai 
in Cuba, called pelota in the land of its 
birth—the Basque country of Spain and 
France. Jai alai is a walled court game, 
with markings on the wall denoting cer- 
tain play areas, and is said to be the 
fastest game played. The ball, about the 
size of a baseball, is caught and flung in 
basket-like receptacles (cesta) fastened to 
a glove or leather strapping, bound to the 
player's hand. The game is played ex- 
tensively in Cuba, Mexico, the Argentine, 
and Uruguay. 
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Who's Who in the News 


PRINCIPAL 


Lucy Langdon Williams Wilson, Ph.D., 
principal of South Philadelphia High 
School for Girls since 1915, received the 
$10,000 Philadelphia 
Award in this, her 
seventieth, year. Ed- 
ward Bok, in 1921, 
provided this fund 
as an annual reward 
for civic accomplish- 
ment. Mrs. Wilson 
is the first woman 
to receive the award, 
which has previously 
gone to Connie 
Mack, Dr. Chevalier 
Jackson, Paul Cret, 
architect, and other celebrities. She 
turned the money over to her school’s 
scholarship fund. It is also characteristic 
of Mrs. Wilson that she arranged for the 
original student fund to provide for out- 
right gifts rather than loans, on_ the 
ground that students should not be sad- 
died with obligations at the start of their 
careers. As far as possible, she takes a 
personal interest in the many students 
under her care. At Christmas, she usually 
gives a carton of candy to each teacher 
in the school. She has one son. 


She comes from Vermont, a state that 
is particularly blessed with children of 
high character. She is a distinguished 
archaeologist and anthropologist. Much of 
her extensive travel has been on scientific 
errands at the invitation of foreign gov- 
ernments. A few years ago she wrote a 
book on the school system of Russia, and 
she edited Everyday Manners. 


CONGRESSMAN 


Henry Ellenbogen is the first Democrat 
to go to Congress from Pittsburgh since 
the steel business put on long pants. Nor 
was his election al- 
together an accident 
of the Roosevelt 
landslide. His dis- 
trict knew him well 
for his support of 
the charity work of 
Father Cox, founder 
of the Jobless party. 
And he had won his 
spurs as a Civil Lib- 
erties Union lawyer 
on behalf of labor. 
When Roosevelt 
called the extra session of Congress last 
summer, Ellenbogen, only 33, had not been 
naturalized long enough to take legal title 
to his seat. This session he is making up 
for lost time. 

Instead of making a name for him- 
self by obstructionist tactics, by political 
clowning, or by stuffing blurbs into the 
Congressional Record, he has proposed 
some of the most constructive legislation 
heard in the House this year. His plan 
for liberalizing and strengthening the 
Home Loan Act, his resolution to pave 
the way for federal old age pensions, 
and his intelligent ideas for the use of 
PWA and CWA funds indicate a level- 
headed, diligent devotion to national as 
well as local interests. 


His story varies from the typical tale - 


of an immigrant’s success in that he comes 
from a cultured and once well-to-do fam- 
ily of Vienna. He had a degree from the 
University of Vienna when he came to 
study law at Duquesne University. 





“Isn't it a 
wonderful exposition! 


And our Greyhound 
round-trip tickets saved 
us sixteen dollars... 
we can stay three days 
longer than we had 
expected.” 


DOUBLE VALUE 


for Your World’s Fair or Vacation Trip 


Principal Greyhound ITH the dollar down to 60 cents, isn’t it great 
Information Offices to find something of real value that costs less 


than it did a year ago? 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. . E. 9th & Superior . . : 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. . . Broad St. Station That’s true with-Greyhound bus service—and this 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., Pine & Battery modern, comfortable transportation reaches more 


NEW YORK CiTY..... Nelson Tower , 
CHICAGO, ILL. . . | 12th & Wabash Sts. popular vacation places than any other travel system 


FORT WORTH, TEX., 8th & Commerce Sts. in America. First on the list is the Chicago World's 


pomnens wen oe Nth ny any > Fair, greater than ever this year, with new buildings, 
LEXINGTON, KY. . . . 801 N. Limestone new foreign concessions, new sparkle and life! 
CINCINNATI, OHIO . . 109 East 7th St 

MEMPHIS, TENN. . . . 146 Union Ave. Try for one of the five Greyhound trips being offered 
RICHMOND, VA. . . 412 East Broad St. : : ss : , 

NEW ORLEANS, LA.. 400 N. Ramport St. by Scholastic Magazine in its News Examination eee 
WINDSOR, ONT. . . 1004 Security Bidg. but in any event, plan your summer trip by Greyhound. 


GREYHOUND 


44£ter 





SEND FOR BOOKLETS, INFORMATION ON ANY TRIP 


Of course you plan a trip for this spring or summer. Mail this coupon to nearest information office listed above, for 
pictorial booklets, fores and schedules to any place you have in mind. Please jot down the city or vacation spot you 
wish to visit: 





Name. ——— —_ - - — 
Address 
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WEST 
INDIES 


and the 
CARIBBEAN 


ps ey a 
FLEET 


HIS summer, come cruising on the 

Great White Fleet as a guest 
among friends . . . on a fleet built 
for tropical waters and led by six 
new snowy liners! Above all, cruise 
informally ... to fascinating tropical 
ports, where intelligent shore staffs 
carry on the entertainment and in- 
timate personal contacts of ship- 
board. Outdoor swimming pools— 
all rooms outside—a cuisine for the 
most exacting—and a_ brilliant 
schedule of ship entertainment and 
shore trips. 


from NEW YORK —cruises of 10 
to 20 days (some “all expense'')—vari- 
ously to HAVANA, JAMAICA, PANAMA 
CANAL ZONE, COLOMBIA, COSTA 
os GUATEMALA, HONDURAS. From 
$%5 to minimum. Sailings Thursdays 
and Saturdays. 


from NEW ORLEANS —cruises 
of 8, 9 or 16 days—variously to HAVANA, 
GUATEMALA, Bs 99 gear eas PANAMA. 
From $75, $90 and $115 minimum. Sailings 
Wednesdays and Saturdays. 


Similar “Guest Cruises” from 
Los Angeles and San Francisco 


No passports required. Optional shore 
excursions at all ports. 


734"? CALIFORNIA 


FIRST CLASS—between New York and 
California $180 up; between New Or- 
leans and California, $180 up. 


For information, literature or res- 
ervations apply any Authorized 
Tourist Agency or United Fruit 
Company, Pier 3, North River or 
332 Fifth Avenue, New York 





























Bubbles from News Cauldron 


The Department of Justice is bringing income 
tax evasion suits against Andrew W. .Mellon of 
Pittsburgh, former Secretafy of the Treasury; 
James J. Walker, former Mayor of New York; 
Thomas W. Lamont, partner of the banking firm of 
J. P. Morgan and Co., and Thomas L. Sidlo, a law 
partner of Newton D. Baker, President Wilson’s 
Secretary of War. 


Last month Capitol police prevented a delegation 
of Negro students from entering the Senate and 
House restaurants when they appeared to test the 
legality of the “‘unwritten rule” barring members 
of their race. The Negro Congressman, Represen- 
tative De Priest (Rep.) of Illinois, has obtained 
enough signatures on a petition to force the House 
to vote on the issue. 


- 

That “there ain’t no economic Santa Claus” was 
the burden of a speech made recently by former 
Governor LaFollette of Wisconsin. Despite popular 
belief, the depresion is not over, Mr. LaFollette 
said, and “I am convinced there has been no mea- 
surable favorable change.’’ Crop reduction as a 
cure for the farmer’s troubles Mr. LaFollette called 

“cock-eyed.’ 


It is reported that all German newspapers have 
suffered a heavy decline in circulation since the 
Hitler government “co-ordinated” them. The only 
news they are now allowed to carry is so uniform 
that most Germans find it possible to read only one 
paper where before they read two or three, and 
many Germans take so little interest in the official 
version of the news that they no longer read any 
paper at all. The Vossische y nen Berlin's oldest 
and most responsible morning paper, ceased publi- 
cation altogether April 

+ 

Because of “extreme sales resistance’ the F. W. 
Woolworth Company has decided not to import any 
more goods from Germany, according to a recent 
announcement. The decision affects 1,941 five and 
ten cent stores. Several large New York depart- 
ment stores have closed their Berlin offices for the 
same reason. 


o 

A British working man scheduled to deliver a 
speech on the “National Character” over the British 
Broadcasting Company’s radio facilities stepped to 
the microphones last month to tell his listeners that 
the authorities had so altered and censored his pre- 
pared statements that he would have to register a 
protest. But before he could say more, he was cut 
off the air, and the time allotted to his speech was 
filled in with phonograph records. His original 
speech was a‘criticism of some of the policies of 
the British government. 


e 
Representatives of such varied groups as the 
American Bar Association, the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, and the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce appeared before a Senate committee in March 
to urge that we join the World Court. Al Smith, 
too, is for the move. 





i 


Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt inspecting a 
thatched-roof dwelling of a Puerto Rican 
family during her recent Pan-American air 
tour of the Caribbean. Her objective was to 
study living conditions in regions where the 
administration expects to launch an experi- 
ment in social planning. 
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Ceacher! 


What have you 
done about the 


future? 


If you are not utilizing 
Life Insurance to pro- 
tect your dependents or 
to provide your own 
“rest fund” you are 


being most unfair to 


yourself. 


Ask the Prudential 
Man. 








The Prudential 
Snsurance Company 
of America 


Epwarp D. Durrte.p, Presilent 


Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 
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SOCIAL STUDIES SIGNPOSTS 


Social studies students ought to be in- 
terested in the costs, as much as in the 
joys and cultural advantages of travel. 

. . The Nation is discussing that phase 
of the well-known situation in a series 
which began with “What Will the Dollar 
Buy in Europe” in the issue of March 
2ist. . . . Consumers’ Research, Washing- 
ton, N. J., also has printed some helpful 
information on low-cost travel. 


* 

School Life for January supplements 
the thumbnail portraits of government 
agencies under the. New Deal, reprinted 
last fall in Scholastic, with twenty-six new 
portraits. . . . School Life is also publish- 
ing monthly the impact of the President’s 
program on education. 


* 

Now that most of the attempts to plant 
the tax burden on low income groups by 
means of a sales tax have failed, there is 
a movement to “tax all the fools” in the 
U. S. by means of government lotteries. 

. Lotteries seem to be about the last 
alternative to government appropriation 
of high incomes and large inheritances. 

. There is something to be said for 
lotteries, and quite as much to be said 
against them. . . . See what Martin Som- 
mers says in New Outlook for January. 


e 

Make a polite bow to Colliers for the 
snappy treatment it has lately been giving 
social problems through the agencies of 
John T. Flynn, Walter Davenport, and 
Ray Tucker. . . . One of the best, about 
a month ago, went into the rarely dis- 
cussed exploitation of the Indians, not 
only in the past but in recent years. ... 
Now it can be told because John Collier 
has come to look after the redskins. 


es 

A neat set of charts in the March Re- 
view of Reviews outlines the course of 
business and prices since Roosevelt took 
office. 

* 

Lobbyists in Washington have a legiti- 
mate function in pushing legislation that 
affects their special groups. ... But the 
lobbying system is open to dangerous 
abuse. Representatives of special 
groups have the tendency to sacrifice the 
common good of the nation for their par- 
ticular interests. . . . William E. Berch- 
told names and describes some of these 
“Men of the Third Chamber” in the New 
Outlook for March. . . . Some of the most 
effective of these men, by the way, are 
women. 


* 

Forty-five per cent. of five thousand 
New England high school seniors flunked 
a news examination administered by the 
New England Association of Superinten- 
dence. ... Can it be that they aren’t learn- 
ing the right lessons? Or is it that high 
school students do not care about affairs 
outside their own back yard? A lieu- 
tenancy in the Scholastic Navy is offered 
for the best answer. 


7 
According to Raiph Borsodi (Schol., 


Feb. 17), “There is less leisure now than 
in the Middle Ages, when one-third of the 
year consisted of holidays and festivals.” 


. 

While the federal government has been 
trying to pump more public money into 
the failing economic system, state govern- 
ments have worked in the opposite direc- 
tion, a survey shows. In the last year a 
dozen states have reduced their annual 
expenditures by $50,000,000. 

© 


Not counting babies, there are 7,000,000 
hungry children in the U. S. today, says 
Miss Mildred Adams of the Children’s 
Bureau. 
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to the old French-Canadian city of Montreal 
(for “Duchesses,” ““Mont” ships) and to ship- 
side at Québec (for “Empresses”). Sightsee 
a day, if you like, in these Old-World cities. 


3. Here luxurious “Empresses” dock...here 
in 1535 Jacques Cartier wintered. Here Cham- 
plain built his Abitation and the great Car- 
dinal Richelieu’s niece founded a hospital that 
still heals the sick on the rue des Remparts. 





S. Ship gaieties are thoroughly under way as 
the liner drops her St. Lawrence pilot at 
Father Point. Why the name? On a bleak 
December day 300 years ago, Father Henri 
Nouvel said the first mass here for the Indians. 








2. Then,steam down the historic St. Lawrence 
... past Trois Riviéres, old when Boston was 
new... Verchéres, where young Madeleine 
de Verchéres outwitted the Iroquois and saved 
the manoir . . . many another historic spot. 


4. Mid-channel, you pass Ile d'Orléans, 
where they say witches held their sabbaths. 
You can almost see the 47 cannon-ball dents 
in the Manoir Mauvide Genest, which Ad- 
miral Sir William Phipps bombarded in vain 





6. Then, out on the air-line route to Europe, 
route of famous fliers. You've found your sea- 
legs before getting to sea... in the 2 days in 
sheltered waters. Now only 3 to 4 days across 
the Aclantic. All set fora marvellous crossing. 


Frequent sailings each week by luxurious ““Empresses,” smart “‘Duchesses,”’ comfortable 
“Mont” ships. Beginning April, from Montreal and Québec (trains to ship-side). Ship 
plans, maps, fares from your own travel agent, or any Canadian Pacific office in Atlanta, 
Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, 
New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, San Francisco, Seattle, St. Louis, Wash- 






ington, Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, Vancouver, and 13 other cities in U. S. and Canada. 


<s5 > 
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“Yes, that’s the price for two orchestra 


seats. Want ’em?” 
“No, I think I'll take a Mediterranean 
cruise instead.”—Cornell Widow. 


The trouble with the railroads is, the 
ties aren’t spaced right. We've been 
getting about the country a good bit 
lately, and the railroads haven't been 
much comfort. If you step on every tie, 
they’re too close together; and if you take 
two at a stride, they’re too far apart. The 
Government, if it takes over the roads, 
ought to give us ties spaced so a man can 
walk naturally—New Yorker. 


150 Page Book FREE 


War, Upheavals, Revolutions! 
America—What Next? 










in sto 
= = MeREE copy see special offer. — 


DEBATE 


DEBATE w the extraordinary new magasine everyone is talk- 
ing about. Impartial, open to all it prints highly con- 
troversial articles others never dered to publish. Chock full of car- 
toons, satire, book reviews, outstanding fiction and 10 pages of 
uncensored letters from readers. Prises. READ “Insurance Un- 
safet"'—* ‘Your Dollar Under Rooserelt'"’—“Father Coughlin, Rebel 
or Di lv Fact, Fiction or Hope"—" Jewish 
Bankers Ruwnort 1 Hitler" —*" Marriage and Morale in Russia,” ete. 


SENSATIONAL DISCLOSURES 
SPECIAL f i528 
OFFER QM isl” 
BOTH 








DEBATE MAGAZIN 

Room 428-80, 122 B. F yond 8t., New York, N. Y. 
Here's my doliar. Send me DEBATE for six months 
and free copy Outline Current Histo. 














“I haven’t much time for meals,” said 
the bus driver, “so I generally have a bite 
at the wheel.” 

“That's a bit tough, I should think,” said 
his listener.—Montreal Star. 


“What is the difference between valor 
and discretion?” 

“Well, to travel on an ocean liner with- 
out tipping would be valor.” 

“TI see.” 

“And to come back on a different boat 
would be discretion.”—Boston Transcript. 


Bringing thoughts of home is a picture 
postcard of the surf of California, printed 
in Chicago and showing a lighthouse at 
Nahant (Mass.).—Montreal Star. 


“I'm sorry, but I make it a rule never 
to lend money. It ruins friendship.” 

“Still, old chap, we were never what you 
might call wonderfully good friends, were 
we?”—Vart Hem (Stockholm). 


Selections from Themes 


Mala kept up his strength by eating the 
personnel of his dog team. 

St. Helena was a naked little island. 

For obvious reasons, which I do not 
understand. .. . 





LEATHERCRAFT SUPPLIES 


Everything the craftsman needs. Send for free illustrated 
price catalogue a sample card of quality leathers and 
accessories. Leathercraft instruction book and supplement 
50 cents All orders filled promptly. 


Leathercraft Studios—354 Franklin St. 


Graton & Knight Company, Worcester, Mass. 














| SCHOOL RINGS & PINS 


ON RSS 
jowin uw is @ ngs 
2 oe at Factory Prices. 

. K. GROUSE COMPANY 
“ Brvee Ave., We. Attiebere, Mass. 





man’s Tested Tennis Gut. 


coaches and players. 
your winning average. 


rite today 


faster, better game. 





stars, including Hans Nusslein, Karl Kozeluh and Bruce Barnes. 

Demand Juneman’s in your re-stringing job, and increase 

The Juneman label on the throat of your racquet is 
ad of oe Juneman Gut. 

for your copy of “Tennis Hints,’ 

Coach, University of Illinois. 


Juneman’s Tennis Gut 


Let us help you improve your game! Have your racquet re-strung with June- 
Used exclusively by many internationally famous 


Popular with 


” by C. W. Gelwick, Tennis 
Follow its suggestions, and you will play a 


QE Phenaan penton 


1100 West 47th Place, 


Dept. S, Chicago, Illinois. 
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I am, with little doubt, right in saying 
that some time in his or her life, every- 
one has had, sometimes without realizing 
it, a passing fancy. 

In a one-act play, the curtain goes down 
at the end instead of in the middle. 

—Ss. L. 
* 

She: The directions say to rub the sur- 
face down with steel wool. What on 
earth is steel wool? 

He: I’m not sure, but I think it’s made 
from the fleece of hydraulic rams.—An- 
napolis Log. 

© 
When an All-American Gd., 
Whose tackles had always been hd., 

Faced earning a living 

He found he’d been giving 
His studies too little regd. 

« 


Teacher (answering phone): You say 
John Jones has a bad cold and can’t come 
to school? Who is this speaking? 

Voice (in harsh tone): This 
father.—Ga. Tech. Yellow Jacket. 

* 
Joe: Did you get your hair cut? 
Jim: No, I just washed it and it shrank. 
—Annapolis Log. 
* 


is my 


We nominate for oblivion those people 
who think that because they have had two 
drinks they should be excused for their 
actions. People who say to your gal, “you 
sweet thing.” People who answer civil 
questions with “What do you think?” 
Student leaders who think they are dip- 
lomats because they say “Yes.” Profes- 
sors who keep you overtime and the same 
ones who bawl you out for being late to 
class.—Mountain Goat. 

* 


Young father (looking at triplets the 
nurse has just brought out): Hmmm! 
We'll take the one in the middle—Ari- 
zona Kitty-Kat. 


“Get the dope on this accident,” said 
the editor of the college paper to the cub 
reporter. “And when you write the story, 
remember that brevity is the soul of the 
newspaper. Never use two words where 
one will do. Now get going.” A few 
hours later the reporter handed in his 
copy. “Professor Stapleton struck a 
match to see if there was any gasoline 
in his tank,” the story read. “Age 55.”— 
Reserve Red Cat. 

* 


Prexy (visiting classroom): I say, pro- 
fessor, why do you keep this large box of 
apples by your desk. Surely, you don’t 
intend to eat them. 

Professor: Oh, no, I don’t eat them. 
You see, sir, our salaries have been cut 
so much lately that I sell them to the 
students.—Arizona Kitty-Kat. 





Contest Speakers! 


A three-cent stamp brings you our free 24-page booklet, 
“Contest Speaking Met ” Covers stage presence, 
gesturing. etc. Also includes a list of our new speaking 
selections. Send for it today! 


DEBATERS INFORMATION BUREAU. Dept. S 
3 Horton Place Portland, Maine 





own name &@ 


—wear something different. 


class year on the front. 
Nothing better as an award jacket, with 5%” 
complete descriptive data on Chenille and felt letters, emblems, pennants, etc. 


THE COLLEGE EMBLEM SHOP—Detroit, Mich. 


STEP OUT FROM THE CROWD 


From two to forty states in less than two years is 
the enviable record of the famous Knokabout College Jackets. 
fill every need better than any other garment. 
Wildcat, Bulldog, Ram, etc.) on the back, with school name, all woven in. 
Eleven beautiful colors. 

Chenille letter on front. 


Large school emblem (Bear, 
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Students are invited to have their say 
in this department. Letters about 
problems of high school students are 
Letters should 
be confined to 300 words. 





Privilege 


Sire: Our English class has been 
arguing about the “privileged” stu- 
dents you mentioned editorially. 
Doesn’t the fellow who can get 
away with privileges deserve them? In- 
stead of criticising the fellow who can 
“get by” with it, should we not honor him 
for his intelligence? Isn’t it the people 
without the grit or spunk to fend for 
themselves who are envious of him? Isn’t 
the fellow who can talk his way into spe- 
cial privileges the one who will first see 
success? 

—L. Doug Groswick, Houghton 
(Mich.) H. 8. 
7 


All God's Chillun 


Sire: Why not have one hour a week in 
which ministers of all churches teach re- 
ligion in the schools? I am sure ministers 
will be willing to donate their services. 

Students could study under ministers 
of their own denomination. I don’t think 
there would be a chaos of religious argu- 
ments if this plan were followed. Wouldn’t 
ministers emphasize the fact that we 
shouldn’t try to pull members away from 
another church? 

—Mary Hensgen, Sparta 
(Wis.) H. 8. 








Conducted Tours 


OR the traveler who spends some- 

what less than six months of the 

year in a constientious effort to ab- 

sorb Old World charm and the mys- 
tic glamour of the East, there is no method 
for getting about efficiently that beats a 
conducted tour. 

Last year, when Scholastic wished to 
offer two teachers an opportunity to see 
as much of Europe as possible in a limited 
space of time, as an acknowledgment of 
their skill in using a classroom magazine, 
a cruise on the SS. Volendam of the Hol- 
land-America Line, under the direction of 
Frank Tourist Company, offered itself as 
the logical route. Within less than sixty 
days, the Volendam visits 12 countries 
and 26 historic cities, with optional over- 
land trips to Paris and London. The 
ship’s route ranges from the sands of 
Africa to the fjords of Norway. Aptly, 
it is known as a Cruise of Contrasts. 

The chief advantage of traveling by 
way of a conducted tour is that the jour- 
ney is efficiently planned. The irritating 
routine details that plague the indepen- 
dent traveler are all taken over by the 
company office. Difficulties of language, 
currency, baggage, and hotels are solved 
to the best advantage of the traveler by 
the agency. Handsome young men, trained 
to their job, guide their company to 
points of interest which are unknown but 
to the initiated. Anyone who has tried to 
find the post office in a strange town can 
realize how difficult it is for a stranger 
to discover landmarks in a city where 
everyone is a foreigner. Seasoned trav- 
elers who succumb to conducted tours 
out of curiosity have remained staunch 
converts. Furthermore, all of the con- 


ory re 
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Split 

Sirs: Since our class has 
come from the eighth grade, 
. the liberties and increased re- 
sponsibilities of high school 
have divided it the way light- 
ning splits a tree. One group 
wants to learn something. The 
other group, as you may have 
guessed, is the fraternity of 
youthful cynics. These stu- 
dents have good heads but they make fun 
of everything in assembly and of all the 
hard-working students. 

I agree with the cynics to the extent 
that work and study alone do not make 
a good life. I like their company wien 
I want a good time. At the same time, 
I think we all ought to do some work 
once in a while. Would giving credit for 
extra-curricular activities make the seri- 
ous business of school more attractive to 
the scoffers? At the same time, might it 
not put more pep in the drudges? 

—H. K., Munhall (Pa.) H. 8. 


Does Literature Pay? 

Sirs: Should English be confined to 
grammatical construction? Or ought we 
to spend our time learning a lot of names 
of authors, titles, and dates? I can’t see 
what practical value there is in this phase 
of English. And a senior in high school 
needs to acquire knowledge that is prac- 
tical. 

—J. D. and K. 


Query 

Dear Editor: What are we going to 
school for? We are soon going into our 
different vocations. 
we have accomplished enough in school 
to be good citizens and direct the nation 
to a better life? Is it our fault, or is it 
the school’s, that we let our minds wander 
and give so little thought to the task be- 
fore us? 


H., Baker, Mont. 


—Wayne Ledford, Bakersville 
(N. C.) H. 8. 








ducted tours allow the guests the utmost 
freedom for their own exploring. 
All varieties of personally escorted 


tours have been arranged by steamship | 


companies and Thomas Cook and Sons to 
suit every pocketbook and every inclina- 
tion. The Kungsholm, of the Swedish- 
American Line, makes the complete 
rounds of northern Europe, including Ice- 
land, which is sometimes called the most 
civilized country in the world. Other 
lines visit South Africa, the Far East, and 
the South Seas, with side excursions on 
Pullman cars. For short sails near home, 
there are dozens of Caribbean cruises, 
week-end visits to Bermuda, and trips to 
Alaska on the quiet waters of the inside 
route. Most elaborate of all is the Vol- 
endam cruise around the world as a 
“floating university” this winter. It will 
cover 40,000 miles of campus, visiting 60 
ports in 34 countries in 225 days. 
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SCHOLASTIC SCHOOL AND} 
COLLEGE DIRECTORY 


Address inquiries to: Scholastic School 
and College cores 155 East 44th Street, 
New York City. 





COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
BEAVER COLLEGE 


20 Minutes from All Philadelphia Advantages 

STaNnDarRD four-year college for women. Liberal 

arts, science. A.B., B.S., Mus.B., B.F.A. de- 
. Home economics, kindergarten, 





teachers’ certificates. Convenient practice teach- 


ing. Suites with private baths. 
pool. National patronage. 
rates. Cateloo, W 
LL.D., Pres., Bex S 


Gymnasiums, 
S8ist year. Moderate 
8. og | D.D., 
Jenkintown, Pa. 


TRAINING YOU CAN SELL! 


Train in Chicago for business leadership at this school 


Administration, Execu- 
tive Secretarial Course, Stenotypy, Accounting, etc. Day 
or Evening classes. 


Write = bulletin. 


Bryant©Stratton 
COLLEGE 


18 Seuth Michigan Ave., Chicago. Tel. Ran. 1575 











4-year normal courses ip 
Physical Educa ion and is 
Dramatic Arts leaving to 6 

. 1 and 2-year Secre- 
terial. Junior College. 
Placement service, Dormit 
ane Boots. INC, Catalog. 
Reck Creek Park Estates, Box S, Washington, D. C. 


FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 


PRATT INSTITUTE 


Scheel of Fine and Applied Arts 
Brookiyn, New York 











Pictorial piaswsation. Advertising 
Design, 


Fashion Illustration, In- 
terior Decoration, Industrial De- 
sign, Teacher Training, Architec- 

rehitecture. 


tural Construction, 
Catalogue. 


JAMES C. BOUDREAU, Director 
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Art Institute of Pittsburgh 
COMMERCIAL ART : Illustration ; Fas’ 

: interior Decoration : J Je 
drawing, painting; one, two year courses. 
Low tuition, start say, ti 2. Frgreatseries. 
+ ag 8 work sold. let. 130 Stanwix 

St., Pittsburgh, Pa. Willis Shock. Director 
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CONSIDER RADIO 


As for vocational teaching—To supplement 

physics ro 1. %- studies—As a hobby operating amateur 
stations—As a career, radio engineer or specialist. 
EXTENSION COURSES FOR HOME STUDY 


m LS $11 sections; with examination and technical ad- 
services and, if desired, free Practical resident 
- ~~! training in New York or Chicago. Catalog on 


request. 
R.C.A. INSTITUTES, ine. 
Dept. SC-4, 75 Varick Street, New York 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


WANT A STEADY JOB? 
Work for “Uncle Sam”’ 
Start $1268 to $2100 a year 


MEN—WOMEN 18 A 50. 

opportunity for a 

uates. aoe early examinations 

expected. Write immediately for 
book, with list of 


-page 
itions and full particulars 
tellin, 
Phankcin ginstiture 
Dest. 8284 ochester, N. Y 
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The e Round Table is open 
to\wll high school students in the field of 
creative writing. Students who qualify 
as Squires are notified by mail. Pub- 
lication of their work initiates students 
as Knights or Ladies of the Order. 

All manuscripts should bear the name 
of the writer, age, grade, school, city, 
state, and teacher's name. 





ROUND TABLE 


The House on Wheels 


N the late afternoon sun, red over the 

distant mountains, the concrete road 

spun away until it became a faint 

thread, drooping toward remote hori- 
zons. 
tus that rose out of the desert on every 
side, and it was hot there on the old 
Apache Trail, somewhere between Deming 
and Phoenix. 

Presently we caught sight of another ve- 
hicle topping a rise out in front of us—an 
odd, cumbrous sort of vehicle—and as we 
swept on toward it we cursed the amount 
of road it was taking up. But when we 
were still a quarter of a mile behind, the 
vehicle swerved from the _ concrete, 
bumped heavily once or twice, and moved 
blandly out upon the desert. The spec- 
tacle was odd enough to make us pull up 
and see what was happening. 

We saw quickly enough. The thing was 
a house on wheels—an extraordinary cot- 
tage of unpainted tin, complete with a 
door and two windows, hitched to the rear 
end of a worn touring car. As my folks 
and I sat staring, people began to climb 
out of the touring car—a youngish man 
and his wife, and two boys with tumbled 


Our tires whined past the tall cac- ” 


hair who began at once to romp on the 
scorching earth, terrifying the lizards and 
the jack rabbits which sprang from the 
meager shade. The man saw us looking 
at him, and waved his hand. 

“Home again,” he said. 

His wife laughed. “Will you come in?” 
she asked. 

We pulled our car off the road, and 
went in search of dried cactus, bits of 
wood. The sun went down, the chill de- 
seended like a curtain, and in the quickly 
gathering dusk we moved back toward the 
cottage. Through its windows a yellow 
light was shining, altogether cheerful and 
hospitable, and we could hear the boys 
laughing inside. We went in. 

“My name’s Bender, from Michigan,” 
the man said. “This is Mrs. Bender.” 

“Won’t you have supper with us?” she 
invited. 

We accepted. 
about his home. 

“Made it myself,” he said. “Pretty neat, 
huh?” 

It was indeed pretty neat. In the cen- 
ter of the room there was a solid table 
covered with a yellow cloth, upon which 
a low oil lamp was burning. Along each 


Then he saw us looking 














MAX BAER says: ‘Planters 
fresh Peanuts sure k an energy 
wallop. They ‘K.O.’ that empty 
feeling without making you fee. 
‘sunk.* I'm for them!" 





CASH PRIZES 


WORD-BUILDING CONTEST 


How many four-letter words can you make with the letters in this sentence: . y 


MAX BAER MUNCHES PLANTERS PEANUTS BETWEEN MEALS 


Cash Prizes for the biggest list. 


Enter this amusing contest—now. Read the rules. 


RULES 


a: Anyone under the age of twenty-one may 
compete. 


2. The object is to build a list of four-letter 
words from. the _ letters in J} AER 
MUNCHES PLANTERS PEANUTS BETWEEN 
MEALS. Any letter may be 
Use only the 
form of verbs. 
be 


used more than once. 
first person present tense singular 
A word of several meanings may 
only one time. not use abbreviations, 


contractions, proper names, plurals, reformed spell- 


ing, possessives, suffixes, or prefixes. Do not use 
archaic. obsolete or dialectic words. 
modern English or American. 


3. Send an empty Planters Peanut bag bearing a 
r. Peanut with your entry. If you 


All words must 


picture of 


cannot obtain a bag, send a hand-drawn picture of 
Mr. Peanut instead. On the top of the page, write 
your name, age, home address, city and state, and 
the total number of words in your list. Use only 
one side of paper. Fasten bag or picture securely 
to the first page. 


Room 1306, 


4 Mail entries to Planters Contest. 
. . ¥.. im time 


155 East 44 St., New York, 
to arrive by midnight, April 2ist. 


5. Prizes are for length and neatness of list. 

Judges’ decision nal Winners will be 
named in SCHOLASTIC, May 19th issue. In case 
of ties, full amount of prizes will be awarded all 
tying contestants. 
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side, under the windows, curtained with 
pale yellow cloth, there was a bed. In the 
wall toward the car was a set of closed 
cupboards, and in the rear wall, on each 
side of the door, were chests of drawers 
for clothing. The woman bent over a 
three-burner oil stove, and already the 
coffee had begun to give off its pleasant 
odor. 

The man who owned the house told us 
that his brother and he were in a partner- 
ship business. They ran a well-equipped 
cabinet and carpenter shop. The depres- 
sion came along, and there wasn’t enough 
work to keep both of them busy. So 
they figured it was a good time to enjoy 
themselves. 

The first thing they did was to make 
the rolling house. Then Mr. Bender’s 
brother quit paying rent in his home and 
moved in with Mr. Bender, who started 
out with his wife and children to see 
something of the country. They have been 
taking turns that way for two years now. 
While one rides the roads for six months, 
the other works at the shop. 

“It’s fun, all right,” we assured him, 
“but how about the children? How about 
school?” 

He told us that his wife taught them. 
He said, “She’s got all the schoolbooks, 
and what she can’t answer I can. They 
can learn their arithmetic and spelling 
and history that way. And, as for the 
rest of it, this traveling about and seeing 
all the spots is a pretty big education in 
itself.” 

Mrs. Bender was putting bacon and 
eggs, canned spinach, coffee, bread, and 
canned peaches on the table. 

“Move right up,” she said. “Help your- 
selves. There’s plenty for everybody.” 

The two boys did not need urging. Nor 
did the rest of us; we fell to, and the food 
tasted grand. 

The younger boy said, “We've been in 
Mexico, and Canada, and California, and 
I've seen Indians; I’ve seen men digging 
gold right up out of the ground.” 

I asked them if they like the idea of 
travelling around the country. 

They were emphatic. They did. 

“And,” said the older, “when we're stay- 
ing at home, we keep right up with the 
rest of the kids in school. We know more 
than they do.” 

Mrs. Bender likes it, too. “It’s more 
like home to me than Saginaw ever was,” 
she said. “I guess it’s just habit, but 
after six months back there I begin to 
get awful restless. I begin to think, 
“Where are we going next?’ and planning 
over the maps every day. It’s a fever. 
That’s what it is. And cheap? You 
wouldn’t believe it.” 

Mr. Bender was done with his supper. 
He leaned back and puffed at his cigar- 
ette, a contented man. His face was 
brown and it had that unmistakable cast 
of self-reliance. 

Mr. Bender told us he used to work 
hard all day, worrying about how to keep 
up with the Joneses, and the only fun he 
ever got was the radio and the movies. 
But out in a quiet, empty place like this, 
so pretty and all, they didn’t have to have 
the radio or movies any more. 

We inquired where the Benders were 
going, and he told us, “Sort of west. 
Maybe we'll push up toward southern 
Utah this time. That’s one country we 
haven’t looked at yet.” 

Then it was bedtime for the boys, and 
we left. Far along on the road to 
Phoenix we could look back and see their 
yellow square of light shining in solitary 
cheerfulness upon the wide desert. 
—Dorothy Grant, 17, Ogden H. 8. 

Ogden, Utah. Mr. W. R. Thorn- 

ley, Teacher. 
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Teacher's Column 


The vocabulary of foreign travel is 
valuable to students even if they never 
leave their own street. Ask the class if 
they know what a visa is, how one obtains 
it, and what it costs for the various coun- 
tries. A full report on this may-be ob- 
tained from the travel bureau at the bank. 
Also assign someone to report on how to 
obtain a passport. What does going 
through the customs mean? Where are 
customs officials stationed? How does the 
customs routine differ at different geo- 
graphical points. 


Have social studies students discuss to 
what extent tariffs, passports, and migra- 
tion laws affect international traffic. New 
York City recently talked of putting a 
tax on visitors and commuters. Does 
this tax differ essentially from visa fees? 
The Governor of North Carolina not long 
ago launched a campaign to have N. C. 
citizens confine their purchases as far as 
possible to goods made within the state. 
Does this policy differ in principle from 
the policy of a high protective tariff? 
What is the logical end of such a policy? 

. 


On the other hand, ask your students 
how the effort to restrict the imports of 
plants carrying Japanese beetles differs in 
principle from the efforts to restrict the 
importation of low-priced Japanese goods 
by means of a tariff. 

a 


Andreas Latzko, author of the imagina- 
tive description of India in this issue, is 
the author of an eloquent recitation of 
the horrors of battle, a collection of short 
stories called Men in War, which he 
wrote at a time when the hounds of Mars 
were baying their loudest. It created a 
great stir, appearing in a dozen languages, 
in 1919, almost ten years before there 
rose the general chorus of anti-war books. 
Since then he has written very little ex- 
cept a book called Seven Days in 1931. 
He is a Hungarian, born in Budapest, 
1876, but now lives in Salzburg. 

- 


Students should be interested in dis- 
cussing what features of the community 
they would show to a visiting stranger. 
It might not even be a bad idea for some 
of the students to make the tour they 
would recommend for a visitor. 

. 


“Civics as It Should Be Taught,” sub- 
titled, “The Truth About Politics,” has 
gone through its third printing. Free 
copies may be obtained from the National 
Self-Government Committee, 80 Broad- 
way, Manhattan, N. Y., if you are a 
teacher or librarian. 

+. 


Teachers conducting anti-war activities 
may obtain useful literature at excep- 
tionally low prices from the War Re- 
sisters, Jessie Hughan, Secretary, 171 
West 12th Street, New York. 








Deaths of the Fortnight 


Ruth Morgan, 63, one of the leaders of 
the women’s movement for peace . . 
Chief Two-Guns-W hite-Calf, 85, Blackfoot 
Indian whose profile appears on the Buf- 
falo nickel . . . John A. Simpson, 63, 
president of the National Farmers Union 
and a veteran in the farmers’ fight for 
economic justice . .. Dr. Francis P. 
Venable, 77, long President of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina . . . Queen Mother 
Emma, 75, Dowager Queen of Holland 

. Lilyan Tashman, 34, movie actress 
once known as the best dressed woman in 
Hollywood . . . Fred B. Balzar, 53, Gov- 
ernor of Nevada. 





A leading publishing house recently 
headlined in an advertisement this 
special offer: 


36 Short Stories for $1.08 


A splendid bargain that— 
but 


Anateh ts of athare Lh 


Literature 


32 Short Stories 
32 Biographical articles on authors 
32 Guides to modern poets and their work 
32 Special literary articles and essays 
10 One-act plays 
16 Articles about books 
64 Short “menu” reviews of books 
32 Columns digesting literary material in other 





Current Events 


50 Special interpretive articles by experts 
200 Pages of current news 
32 Explanations of events “Behind the Headlines” 
32 Columns digesting articles in other magazines 
\Y 64 Sketches of personalities in the news 


~ K, 6 Debates on social problems 
= 32 Thought-provoking editorials 
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Miscellaneous 


100 Pages of student opinion and writing 


16 Articles on problems pertinent to 
students 


32 Articles about art 
Many articles on sports 
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A wealth of humorous 
material 


And in addition 
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OWEVER—we will go this 

far. We'll make the sugges- 
tion that if you ate feeling slow, 
low and ‘‘generally no good”’, the 
trouble might easily be a sluggish 
intestine—the kind of trouble that 
frequently results from insufficient 
bulk in the diet. 

That's why we'd like to make 
this simple suggestion: Why not 
start eating Post's 40% Bran Flakes 
With Other Parts Of Wheat? It 
contains bran for that bulk that is 
necessary to keep food wastes mov- 
ing normally and naturally along 
the intestinal tract. 
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This astounding change in Mr. Bumble 
is, perhaps, a bit er— exaggerated! 


You may be surprised at the dif- 
ference it makes in the way you 
feel. And you'll surely be surprised | 
to find what downright “‘good 
eating’’ Post's 40% Bran Flakes is. 
A lot of people are inclined to call 
it the most delicious cereal they 
know. 

So why not try eating it regular- 
ly for awhile—for the enjoyment | 
you'll get as well as the good it 
may do? 

All grocers have Post's 40% 
Bran Flakes. Why not get some 
today—it costs so little! A product 
of General Foods. ©G-.F. Corp., 1934 








